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Part  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

How  wonderful  a  thing  is  the  imagination  of 
childhood!  It  glorifies  the  commonplace.  It 
gilds  the  somber.  It  guides  the  bark  of  Youth 
along  the  winding  River  of  Experience.  Its 
lingering  influence  buoys  the  ship  of  Maturity 
through  the  trouble  strewn  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Life.  It  tempers  the  joys,  and  softens  the  sor- 
rows that  follow  the  ceaseless  revolutions  of  the 

Wheel  of  Time. 

***** 

The  strong  hempen  rope,  hanging  from  the 
slate-grey  bough  of  the  giant  cherry  tree,  was  not 
merely  a  swing,  to  the  little  girl  swaying  gently 
to  and  fro.  It  was  a  stately  coach,  and  span  of 
prancing  steeds.  For  this  was  before  the  day  of 
the  automobile. 

The  V  ended  swingseat  was  not  a  rough  hewn 
board;  it  was  brocaded  cushion,  rose  hued,  ele- 
gant. The  leafy  canopy  of  the  cherry  tree,  with 
its  fragrant  flecks  of  feathery  bloom, — well,  that 
was  just  what  it  was,  because  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful. 
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And  the  little  girl  in  the  swing  was  not  an 
ordinary  child.  No,  indeed !  She  was  a  beautiful 
Princess, — the  Princess  Claribelle ! 

Her  brass  toed  shoes  were  silver  slippers.  Her 
stiffly  starched  calico  dress  was  a  satin  gown.  Her 
short,  sunburned  hair, — long  golden  tresses.  And 
Duke,  the  bandy-legged  dog,  drowsing  at  the 
foot  of  the  cherry  tree,  was  a  noble  wolfhound, — 
named  Alphonse ! 

Imagination ! 

This  beautiful  Princess  Claribelle  had  unlimited 
wealth  at  her  command.  Shimmering  gowns! 
Lacy  shawls!  Plumed  hats!  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment she  was  riding  with  her  coachman,  and  foot- 
man, of  course, — in  skintight  yellow  short  pants, 
varnished  boots,  mulberry  velvet  jackets  and  silk 
cockaded  hats ! 

This  dazzling  equipage  was  rolling  majestically 
along,  when,  around  the  curve  of  the  road  ap- 
peared a  handsome  Prince,  with  coach  and  four, 
and  gold  galore,  a'  looking  for  a  Bride. 

All  imagination !  That  wonderful  imagination 
of  Childhood! 
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And  now,  we  introduce  our  heroine,  the  Prin- 
cess Claribelle,  in  her  fancies, — in  reality  little 
Martha  Farra,  age  ten  years,  blonde,  not  beauti- 
ful, not  ugly,  blue  eyed  and  freckle  cheeked,  with 
ready  smile,  a  nimble  tongue,  and  a  more  than 
nimble  imagination. 

The  home  of  the  Farra  family  was  a  quaint 
low  built  cottage,  that  had  weathered  the  seasons 
of  a  century.  The  cottage  nestled  on  a  hillside 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River;  just  far  enough 
from  the  little  town  of  Hyde  Park  to  be  spoken 
of  as  "in  the  country."  Low,  sloping  roof,  squat 
chimneys,  two  rooms  below  stairs,  with  wide  hall 
between.  Above  stairs  were  low  ceiled  chambers, 
with  small  paned  windows  and  low  linteled  doors. 

Giant  black  cherry  trees,  a  dozen  or  so,  a  mul- 
berry tree  and  one  tall  black  walnut,  shaded  the 
cottage.  These  trees,  too,  were  old,  and  in  the 
spring  their  fairy  petals  of  bloom  fell  on  the 
slanting  shingled  roof,  and  lay  like  lightly  fallen 
snow  on  the  wide  boards  that  planked  the  porch. 

In  the  summertime,  beds  of  marigolds,  four 
o'clock  and  hollyhocks,  with  low  bush  yellow 
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roses,  and  fragrant  Sweet  William  framed  the 
cottage,  and  in  the  autumn  the  flame  of  scarlet 
sage  and  golden  chrysanthemum  added  their 
charms  until  the  coming  of  the  winter's  blanket  of 
snow. 
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In  the  family  were  Kate  and  John  Farra.  The 
children  called  them  "Poppa"  and  Momma." 
Two  girls,  Suzanne,  a  sedate  miss  of  twelve  years, 
and  Martha,  our  Princess  Claribelle. 

Kate  Farra  was  comely,  petite,  proud  and 
sullen.  She  worshipped  at  the  Shrine  of  Duty. 
Stark  duty,  ofttimes  without  the  softening  influ- 
ence of  affection.  She  nursed  her  pride.  She 
gloried  in  self  misery.  Though  all  the  world 
might  treat  her  ill,  and  she  firmly  believed  that  it 
did,  yet  would  she  carry  on,  and  wear  her  martyr- 
dom as  a  crown  of  wifely  or  maternal  thorns. 
She  steadfastly  maintained  this  attitude  to  all  save 
her  daughter  Suzanne,  who,  in  Kate's  eyes,  was 
perfection  without  blemish, — a  creation  without 
flaw. 

John  Farra  was  tall,  slender,  dark-eyed,  grave 
and  gentle.  He  spoke  but  little,  always  kindly. 
Patience  with  him  was  more  than  a  virtue, — it 
was  a  necessity.  It  helped  him  to  meet  the  nag- 
ging onslaughts  of  Kate's  acid  tongue,  with 
sometimes  gentle  remonstrance,  more  often  with 
silence.   He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  fellowmen. 
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He  loved  his  nagging  wife;  his  sedate  Suzanne; 
his  hoyden  Martha. 

By  trade,  John  Farra  was  a  carpenter.  At  his 
trade,  he  was  an  artist.  His  work,  to  him,  was 
solace  in  time  of  stress;  a  refuge  from  Kate's 
temper,  as  well  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

It  was  said,  "John  Farra  is  not  a  religious  man. 
He  never  goes  to  church."  Yet,  never  had  any 
worthy  cause  sought  his  aid,  and  gone  away  empty 
handed.  Alone,  in  his  chamber,  he  had  often 
raised  his  voice,  "God  give  me  help !"  and  yet, 
some  said,  "He  never  prays." 

Of  the  children,  Suzanne,  the  oldest,  was  quiet, 
studious,  dainty  and  self-centered,  —  with  long 
braids  of  nut  brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  velvet 
brown.  And  Martha, — but  you  have  already  met 
Martha. 
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A  single  deep  toned  bell  stroke,  pealing  from 
the  peaked  belfry  of  the  Hyde  Park  township 
school,  announced  that  lessons  were  over  for  the 
day. 

The  chime  had  hardly  died  on  the  air,  when 
the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  fairly  burst  open,  and 
the  bevy  of  children  raced  down  the  steps,  and 
scattered  laughing  and  shouting,  some  down  the 
road  to  the  village,  some  through  the  lane  in  the 
woods,  while  others  lagged  behind  indulging  in 
whispered  conferences  after  the  manner  of  school- 
children. 

At  the  head  of  the  noisy  throng  was  Martha. 
On  the  breast  of  her  flowered  calico  dress,  she 
wore  a  bright  badge  of  crimson  ribbon.  It  was 
Friday,  and  on  Friday  the  closing  event  of  the 
school  week  was  a  Spelldown.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  "spelled  down"  the  others,  won  a  crimson 
ribbon  badge  of  merit,  and  wore  it  proudly 
throughout  the  following  week. 

For  many  weeks  gone  by,  Suzanne  Farra  had 
been  the  victorious  one.  And  who  can  blame  her 
for  wearing  that  smirk  of  superiority,  or  strutting 
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the  strut  of  victory?  Remember,  she  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  many  a  grown-up  has  been 
similarly  affected,  and  through  much  less  an 
honor. 

At  home,  Kate  Farra  had  beamed  lovingly 
upon  Suzanne,  and  had  proclaimed  in  voice  that 
all  might  hear,  "Suzanne  always  wins  the  badge, 
while  Martha  never  does." 

This  statement,  delivered  so  often,  awakened 
in  Martha's  rebellious  breast,  the  desire  to  cap- 
ture the  badge,  and  wipe  from  Suzanne's  face, 
that  smirk  of  superiority. 

So,  secretly,  during  the  week,  with  no  company 
save  that  of  ever  faithful  Duke,  who  never 
snitched,  Martha  retired  with  her  spelling  book, 
to  the  dusty  loft  of  the  corncrib,  and  diligently 
prepared  for  the  fall  of  Suzanne. 

Then,  Friday  came  !  At  noon  Martha  was  too 
excited  to  eat.  Suzanne  munched  sedately,  and 
treated  her  sister  to  contemptuous  glances  from 
low-lidded  orbs.   Pride  ever  precedeth  a  fall ! 

At  school,  the  great  moment  arrived.  Two 
sisters  in  battle  array !  The  last  two  standing  in 
the  Spelldown.  Then,  Suzanne  went  down  with 
an  extra  s  in  disappoint  .  .  .  fateful  word !  And 
on  Martha's  triumphant  breast  was  pinned  the 
flaming  emblem  of  victorious  achievement.  Miss 
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Matilda,  the  teacher,  wore  a  countenance  of  ex- 
treme satisfaction. 

Martha,  for  one  wild  moment,  experienced  ex- 
quisite joy.  A  glance  at  Suzanne's  slow  filling 
eyes,  and  her  exultation  was  leavened  with  a  faint 
regret  .  .  .  short  lived  regret.  With  the  ringing 
of  the  closing  bell,  Martha  dashed  down  the  road 
toward  her  home,  not  to  hear  Momma's  praises 
.  .  .  never  that  .  .  .  but  Poppa  was  home  that 
afternoon.    Poppa  would  be  glad ! 
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The  call  of  certain  enticing  odors,  as  she  passed 
a  little  grove  of  cedars  a  short  distance  down  the 
road,  and  the  cool  invitation  of  a  soft  grassy  bank 
in  the  shade,  prompted  Martha  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  Suzanne's  slow  lagging  feet. 

Perhaps  some  Imp  of  Evil  whispered  in  her 
ear  to  crown  her  triumphal  entry  at  home,  with 
the  presence  of  the  vanquished.  And  the  same 
Imp  of  Evil  probably  prompted  Suzanne,  as  she 
viewed  the  now  hateful  badge  on  Martha's  breast, 
to  pounce  upon  her  unsuspecting  sister,  and  wrest 
the  emblem,  pin  and  all,  from  its  newfound  bosom, 
and  pin  it  in  breathless  haste  upon  her  own. 

But  Martha  was  not  one  who  accepted  oppres- 
sion with  meekness.  She  pursued  the  fleeing 
Suzanne,  and  because  she  was  more  fleet  of  foot, 
and  more  skilled  in  the  art  of  scrapping,  overtook 
her  just  outside  the  home  gate,  and  the  now  be- 
draggled ribbon  again  reposed  upon  the  panting 
rightful  breast. 

But  alas !  How  often  does  the  dust  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  blind  the  eye  of  an  avenging 
Justice !    Kate  and  John  Farra,  appearing  in  the 
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doorway,  were  witness  to  the  fray.  Small  good 
did  it  do  Martha  to  tearfully  proclaim  her  rights. 
Suzanne,  as  convincingly  proclaimed  the  badge  to 
be  hers.  Suzanne's  tale  was  strengthened  by  the 
weight  of  precedent.  Kate's  somber  eyes  flashed 
fire.  Her  voice  rose  in  wrathful  accusation.  John 
viewed  his  sobbing  Martha  with  grave  eyes,  but, 
although  he  held  her  closely,  when  she  threw  her- 
self upon  his  breast  as  though  seeking  succor  in  a 
bewildering  storm,  and  patted  the  convulsing 
shoulders  with  gentle  hand,  yet  he  did  not  inter- 
fere when  Kate,  taking  a  short  black  strap  from 
inside  the  mantel  clock,  plucked  the  despairing 
Martha  from  his  encircling  arms,  and  whisked 
her  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  she  experi- 
enced, for  not  the  first  time  in  her  childhood,  that 
the  reward  of  endeavor  is  not  always  pleasurable 
in  its  application,  and  that  the  game  of  accom- 
plishment is  not  always  worth  the  candle  of  pay- 
ment thereof. 

As  additional  punishment,  Martha  was  sen- 
tenced to  supper  alone  that  night,  and  to  solitary 
mealtimes  throughout  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

uOn  Monday,"  so  spake  Kate,  the  arbiter  and 
dispenser  of  justice,  "I'll  go  to  school  with  you, 
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and  I'll  disgrace  you  before  Miss  Matilda  and  all 
the  children." 

At  this  announcement  Suzanne's  face  assumed 
a  sickly  hue.  Her  conscience  was  beginning  to 
have  qualms.  Qualms  of  conscience  are  often  the 
forerunners  of  the  spotlight  of  detection.  Martha 
listened  with  an  unchildlike  smile,  an  eloquent 
silence,  and  a  certain  burning  contemplation  of 
her  sister. 

After  her  solitary  supper,  eaten  in  the  dusk  of 
the  deserted  kitchen,  she  sought  the  sanctuary  of 
the  corncrib  loft.  Old  Duke  went  with  her. 
Good  old  Duke !  He  always  measured  up !  There, 
with  her  arms  around  his  shaggy  body,  her  face 
buried  in  the  folds  of  the  old  dog's  neck,  she 
sobbed  out  her  grief  to  the  one  friend,  so  it 
seemed  to  her,  who  understood,  who  sympathized 
and  never  failed.  Even  Poppa  had  failed  her. 
Poppa,  who  should  have  believed  her,  and  cham- 
pioned her. 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief  there  came  the 
thought  of  Monday  morning,  at  school.  After 
all,  things  were  rather  interesting.  What  would 
Suzanne  do  on  Monday  morning?  Wouldn't 
Momma  be  mad,  though!  Would  Suzanne 
"catch  it"?   She,  Martha,  would  be  glad  to  have 
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Poppa  know  that  she  really  won  the  Spelldown. 

"I'm  not  ever  goin'  to  try  to  win  anything  else 
at  school.  It  don't  pay.  All  I  got  out  of  this  was 
alickinV 

Small  matter  that,  on  the  following  Monday, 
Miss  Matilda  vindicated  her!  Momma,  true  to 
Martha's  expectations,  was  most  thoroughly 
"mad."  Martha  noticed  that  Suzanne  was  not 
punished  for  her  deception. 

Poppa's  kiss  fell  on  an  unresponsive  Martha, 
and  the  brand  new  badge  that  had  been  pinned 
on  her  breast  by  Miss  Matilda,  meant  nothing 
now.  She  hid  it  under  a  stone  as  she  passed  the 
little  cedar  grove.  She  never  wanted  to  see  the 
hateful  thing  again. 

How  much  nicer  it  was  to  sit  in  the  swing,  and 
dream  of  fairies,  or  to  wander  down  the  lane 
through  the  woods,  with  old  Duke,  than  to  pore 
over  stupid  schoolbooks,  that  never  did  anything 
but  get  you  into  trouble,  anyway ! 
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Saturday.  A  day  of  school-less  joy !  Martha 
and  Duke,  strolling  down  the  woods  path,  sniffed 
the  delicious  odors  of  tree  and  moss  and  fern, 
and  revelled  in  the  joys  of  childhood  and  doghood 
irresponsibility. 

A  whistle.  Duke  pricked  up  his  ears.  Martha 
pursed  her  ready  lips  and  whistled  in  return. 
Soon,  a  boy  appeared  through  the  trees.  He  was 
a  tall,  gangly  lad,  with  sunburned  face  and  grubby 
hands.  He  was  hatless,  and  his  straight  black 
hair  stood  at  all  angles  on  his  head.  His  blue- 
grey  eyes  were  steady,  and  shaded  by  heavy  black 
brows.  His  chin  was  square,  and  pleasing.  He 
was  barefoot,  and  wore  a  suit  of  faded  overalls 
that  had  a  big  hole  in  one  leg,  near  the  knee.  He 
carried  a  pasteboard  box  under  one  arm,  and 
swung  a  stout  branch  of  hickory.  He  was  eating 
an  apple. 

"  'Lo,  Mart.  Where  yu  goin'  ?"  He  broke  his 
apple  in  half,  with  one  twist  of  his  strong  boy 
hands,  and  handed  the  unbitten  half  to  Martha. 

"Just  walkin'.   It's  so  nice  in  th'  woods." 
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"Go  ast  your  Mom  if  you  can  go  frog  leggin' 
with  me." 

"No  use  to  ask  her.  She'd  say  no,  anyway. 
I'll  go,  and  if  she  don't  find  out,  I  won't  get  a 
lickin'."  She  munched  her  half  of  apple  and 
skipped  along  beside  the  boy.  Duke  wagged  his 
tail,  and  sniffed  the  pasteboard  box. 

"What's  in  your  box?" 

"Oh,  some  salt  'n  pepper,  'n  some  butter  'n 
crackers.  I'm  goin'  to  cook  th'  frog  legs  I  get. 
I  hope  your  Mom  won't  be  mad  at  your  goin' 
without  askin'." 

"Don't  care  if  she  does,"  bragged  Martha. 
"I'm  so  ust  to  bein'  licked  that  I  don't  pay  any 
'tention  to  it  any  more." 

"My  Dad  don't  lick  me." 

"Neither  does  Poppa.  But  Momma's  a  terror 
at  it.  She's  got  a  strap  that's  as  thick  as  your 
arm,  and  'bout  a  mile  long,  an'  she  keeps  it  in  th' 
clock,  an'  when, — " 

"Aw  gwan,  she  doesn't  either.  She  couldn't 
put  a  strap  that  big  in  th'  clock.  You're  zaggera- 
tin',  an'  that 's  as  bad  as  lyin'.  Cummon,  we  turn 
off  here  to  go  th'  other  side  th'  tracks.  There's 
where  you  get  th'  big  fellers.    Hear  'em  honk?" 

They  crossed  the  railroad  tracks  that  skirted 
the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  and  scrambled  down 
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the  bank  to  the  river's  edge.  There,  Martha  had 
the  feminine  privilege  of  holding  the  box,  while 
her  youthful  swain  wielded  the  hickory  branch 
that  brought  down  the  game. 

uYu  see,"  the  boy  explained,  uyu  just  stand 
quiet,  and  when  a  frog  comes  up  to  sun  hisself, 
yer  just  sock  him  on  th'  head,  and  pick  him  up  be- 
fore he  comes  to."  He  brought  his  branch  down 
with  a  great  swish  on  an  unsuspecting  frog. 

"That's  one,"  plucking  the  stunned  frog  from 
the  patch  of  bog,  and  tossing  it  at  Martha's  feet. 

"Gee,  there's  a  whopper!  Right  near  your 
foot."  He  threw  his  branch  up  in  the  air,  with 
murderous  design  upon  a  big  frog  a  short  distance 
from  Martha's  foot. 

But  the  boy  lost  his  footing,  and  the  descending 
hickory  fell  with  stinging  force  on  Martha's  arm. 
Tears  came  to  her  eyes,  but  she  turned  her  head. 
Boys  don't  like  cry-babies. 

uGee,  Mart,  that  must  a'  hurt!"  He  saw  the 
tears,  but  wouldn't  say  so.  She  had  the  grit  of  a 
boy,  and  he  would  pay  her  the  tribute  of  silence 
due  a  boy. 

"Didn't  hurt  a  bit,"  lied  Martha. 

They  caught  four  frogs,  and  then  scrambled 
over  the  bank,  and  found  a  sheltered  spot  in  the 
woods,  away  from  the  river  breeze. 
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"Yu  can't  build  a  fire  in  th'  wind,"  explained 
the  boy.  He  cut  off  the  frog's  legs  and  skinned 
them;  then  fried  them  in  a  tin  pan  which  he  pro- 
duced from  his  pasteboard  box,  with  the  butter 
and  crackers.  Two  legs  apiece,  divided  evenly. 
Gritty.  Smoky.  Feast  fit  for  a  king!  Martha 
ate  about  half  of  one  leg,  as  Duke  was  watching. 
Duke  liked  frog  legs,  too. 

It  was  late  when  Martha  reached  home.  Her 
arm  pained  her  where  the  hickory  stick  had 
struck.  But  she'd  had  a  good  time  frog  legging 
with  young  Aaron  Preston,  son  of  the  Hyde  Park 
tinsmith. 

"Martha's  as  good  as  a  boy  to  go  froggin' 
with.  She  don't  cry  or  nuthin'  when  she  gets 
hurt,"  thought  Aaron,  after  leaving  Martha  at 
the  end  of  the  lane. 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday.  After  dinner,  John 
Farra  and  Martha  with  Duke,  as  usual,  went  for 
a  walk  up  the  road  to  the  village.  They  stopped 
in  to  see  old  Aaron  Preston,  the  tinsmith. 

Old  Aaron  was  sitting  in  a  barrel  chair,  under 
an  apple  tree  in  his  yard,  smoking  his  after  dinner 
pipe,  and  reading  Barnaby  Rudge.  The  Preston 
house  and  tinshop  was  on  a  narrow  onesided  street 
near  the  railroad.  About  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  front  yard  the  trains  thundered  by,  and  just 
beyond,  the  river  glistened  through  a  row  of 
willows. 

Young  Aaron  was  lounging  on  the  river  bank, 
beneath  a  willow  tree,  whittling  a  peachstone  with 
his  knife.  He  shouted  to  Martha,  and  she 
bounded  over  the  tracks,  and  down  the  bank  be- 
side him. 

She  was  very  pretty,  young  Aaron  thought,  in 
her  dainty  blue  lawn  dress.  Her  hair  was  tied 
around  her  head  with  a  blue  satin  ribbon,  and 
reminded  Aaron  of  the  new  corn  silk  in  his 
father's  garden. 
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As  it  was  Sunday,  young  Aaron  wore  a  suit  of 
clean  overalls.  It  was  not  ironed,  except  for  the 
collar  and  cuffs.  His  hair  was  neatly  brushed. 
Martha  noticed  a  rip  on  the  leg  of  his  overalls. 

" What  you  makin'  ?" 

"Just  whittlin'." 

"Say,  did  your  Mom  get  after  yu  for  goin' 
froggin',  Martha?" 

"She  never  knew  I  went." 

"But  didn't  she  see  your  arm?" 

"Yes,  but  I  told  her  I  fell  off  th'  big  rock  near 
th'  school,  an'  hurt  my  arm.  That  frog  bein'  most 
dead  an'  then  comin'  to  made  me  think  of  it.  I 
told  her  th'  reason  I  was  late  was  because  I  didn't 
come  to,  an'  she  believed  it.  You  see  I  had  the 
bruise  to  prove  it."  And  Martha  displayed  her 
bruised  arm,  as  a  warrior  shows  his  wounds. 

Young  Aaron  stopped  his  whittling,  and  sur- 
veyed Martha  with  amazement. 

"Gee,  Mart,  you're  an  nawful  liar!"  His  blue- 
grey  eyes  seemed  troubled. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  "Lyin's  wicked.  My  Dad 
says  so." 

"No  it  ain't,"  defended  Martha.  "You  just 
have  to  lie  sometimes.  If  I  didn't  lie  to  Momma 
she  wouldn't  believe  me.    Th'  last  time  I  told 
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her  th'  truth  about  winnin'  the  badge  at  Spell 
Down,  she  gave  me  an  awful  lickin'.  I  was  all 
covered  with  black  an'  blue  spots  as  big  as  this 
one,"  pointing  again  to  her  bruised  arm. 

"Whoa,  whoa,  back  up  there,"  and  young 
Aaron  stopped  his  whittling  and  faced  Martha 
with  drawn  brows.  "Say,  Martha,  you'll  have 
that  mark  for  a  week.  Th'  Spelldown  was  on 
Friday,  an'  on  Monday  there  wasn't  a  mark  on 
yu.  Trouble  with  yu  is,  yu  tell  lies  so  much  yu 
don't  know  when  yu  are  tellin'  them.  Pick  out 
someone  that'll  believe  yu.  Don't  tell  'em  to  me." 
He  disgustedly  resumed  carving  the  peachstone. 
Martha  watched  a  tiny  basket  growing  under  the 
deft  strokes  of  the  knife. 

The  sting  of  Aaron's  words  wounded  her  far 
more  than  had  the  hickory  of  the  day  before.  But 
it  was  part  of  her  creed  to  keep  from  showing  the 
hurt.  She  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back  the  tears,  and 
viewed  the  cause  of  her  distress,  so  busily  carving 
the  peachstone.  She  cast  about  in  her  child- 
woman  mind  for  words  that  would  hurt,  in  retalia- 
tion.   She  spied  the  rip  in  Aaron's  overall. 

"What  makes  you  so  ragged  and  unmended?" 
she  asked. 

"Dunno,"  replied  the  carver  carelessly.  "Guess 
it's  because  I  haven't  any  Mom." 
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The  reply  robbed  Martha's  revenge  of  its  ex- 
pected sweetness. 
Silence. 

Presently,  Aaron  held  up  the  tiny  peachstone 
basket,  for  Martha's  admiration. 
More  silence. 

He  took  a  piece  of  red  string  from  the  pocket 
of  his  overall,  and  strung  it  through  the  handle 
of  the  basket,  tying  the  ends  securely  in  a  knot. 
He  offered  the  basket  to  Martha  in  rather  em- 
barrassed fashion. 

"Do  yu  want  it,  Mart?"  he  asked. 

She  accepted  the  peace  offering,  and  hung  it 
around  her  neck. 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  go  now,"  she  said,  rising 
from  the  bank  and  walking  to  where  John  and  old 
Aaron  were  sitting.  She  sat  down  on  her  father's 
knee  and  slipped  her  hand  in  his. 

Young  Aaron  rolled  over  on  his  back,  with 
hands  beneath  his  head,  and  soberly  watched  the 
sun  dancing  on  the  ripples  of  the  river.  He 
vaguely  felt  that  he  was  unhappy.  He  thought 
he'd  have  to  mend  that  rip  in  his  overall  to- 
morrow. He  guessed  that  Martha  was  "mad" 
at  him.  "Guess  if  I  had  a  Mom  like  hers  I'd 
lie  wors'n  she  does." 

As  Martha,  her  hand  in  John's,  walked  down 
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the  Hyde  Park  road  in  the  early  of  the  evening, 
she  said. 

"Poppa,  is  it  an  ungrace  to  be  a  tinker?" 

"It's  not  a  disgrace,  lovey,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,"  answered  John.  "Not  if  he  does  his  work 
well,  and  is  an  honest  man." 

Then,  after  a  pause.  "Old  Aaron  is  one  of 
God's  gentlemen." 

"God's  gentlemen,"  thought  Martha.  "What 
can  Poppa  mean  by  that?" 

As  they  neared  the  house,  they  saw  Kate  and 
Suzanne  on  the  porch.  Martha  thought  of  her 
peachstone  basket,  and  removed  it  from  her  neck 
and  hid  it  in  her  father's  pocket.  No  use  explain- 
ing where  she  got  it, — Suzanne's  lip  had  such  an 
unpleasant  way  of  curling.  And  she  guessed  she 
wouldn't  tell  any  more  fibs  after  this  than  she  had 
to,  either. 
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June,  and  the  Hyde  Park  township  school  is 
having  its  commencement  exercise,  in  the  village 
Town  Hall.  The  brightest  pupils,  those  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes,  are  to  speak 
pieces,  sing  songs,  or  take  part  in  dialogues. 

Suzanne  Farra  is  to  speak  a  piece.  Martha 
Farra  is  not.  Neither  is  Martha  to  sing,  or  dia- 
logue. 

Suzanne's  piece,  rehearsed  time  without  num- 
ber, is  entitled  "Be  Kind."  During  her  recitation, 
she  is  to  hold  in  her  arms,  as  scenery,  a  pet  cat. 
No  live  cat  being  available,  Miss  Matilda  has 
cunningly  draped  the  school  dipper  in  a  towel,  as 
substitute. 

The  pupils  wait  in  breathless  readiness  for  the 
exercises  to  begin.  The  parents  are  seated  on 
long  benches  at  the  side  of  the  Hall,  glowing  with 
justifiable  parental  pride  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 
offspring. 

Kate  and  John  Farra  are  there,  Kate,  attractive 
in  grey  silk  gown,  with  black  lace  mitts  and  cameo 
brooch.  Her  brown  hair  is  neatly  coiled  beneath 
a  smart  little  brown  hat  with  long  feather  plume. 
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John  is  elegant  in  pearl  grey  trousers,  and  long 
black  coat.  Martha  notices  John's  black  wavy 
hair  and  handsome  eyes. 

"Yes,  Poppa  is  as  handsome  as  a  Prince." 

Suzanne  is  dressed,  to  speak  her  piece,  in  frilly 
lawn,  and  black  kid  boots, — the  boots  a  little  too 
tight  for  comfort,  but  vastly  satisfying  withal. 

Suzanne  is  to  take  her  place  upon  the  platform, 
embrace  her  dipper  cat,  and  "speak  her  piece." 

Alas!  How  many  an  older  orator  than  she, 
has,  under  similar  strain  of  circumstances,  for- 
gotten the  substance  of  his  oration ! 

The  platform  seems  a  waving  sea  .  .  .  the 
faces  before  her  dancing  spots  ...  her  tongue  is 
nerveless  .  .  .  the  room  a  fog. 

Martha  has  heard  "Be  Kind"  so  often,  during 
the  course  of  Suzanne's  rehearsing,  that  the 
rhyme  flows  through  her  brain  like  a  natural 
stream.  And  now,  with  Suzanne  glued  in  painful 
silence  to  the  platform,  the  audience  restless,  and 
an  occasional  low  laugh  heard,  she  yielded  to  an 
overwhelming  impulse,  and  springing  to  the  side 
of  her  stricken  sister,  removed  the  dipper  cat 
from  the  unresisting  arms,  and  in  clear,  high 
pitched  treble,  trilled  out  the  rhyme,  to  the  intense 
relief  of  the  nervously  perspiring  audience,  and 
to  the  particular  satisfaction  of  Miss  Matilda, 
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who  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  erring  Martha. 

Back  in  her  seat,  Martha  noted  Kate's  angry 
flush,  and  primly  folded  hands. 

But  Poppa  was  smiling  at  her.  She'd  stick  to 
Poppa,  when  she  got  home,  and  he  wouldn't  let 
her  "catch  it."  She  guessed  she  wouldn't  crow 
over  Suzanne  any,  after  all.  "Gee,  wasn't  Sue 
scared!" 

Young  Aaron  Preston  recited  "The  Sword  of 
Bunker  Hill." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ten  years  have  passed.  Martha  is  just  be- 
yond her  teens.  Her  hair,  no  longer  short,  is 
piled  on  her  head  in  a  corn  colored  Grecian  knot, 
then  the  prevailing  style.  Her  cheeks,  once 
freckled,  now  match  the  rose  in  freshness.  Her 
voice  and  laugh  ring  out  as  freely  as  when  she  was 
the  Princess  Claribelle, — with  reservations. 

Is  she  studious?  No.  Truthful?  Not  always. 
Affectionate?  Yes,  with  some  people.  Is  she 
wise?  Well,  some  people  say  that  she  is  "very 
wise  for  a  girl  of  twenty,"  and  as  they  thus  re- 
mark, they  shake  their  heads  in  knowing  fashion, 
which  may  mean  much  and  may  mean  nothing. 

Suzanne  is  in  Normal  School,  at  Albany,  where 
she  is  preparing  to  be  a  teacher. 

No,  Martha  didn't  graduate  from  High  School. 
Couldn't  get  her  to  study.  Strange,  too.  She 
seemed  to  be  brighter  than  Suzanne  in  some  ways. 
But  then,  you  never  can  tell,  about  young  folk. 

John  Farra  has  passed  on  to  his  eternal  reward. 
Poppa  is  now  a  tender  memory  with  Martha,  and 
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with  Kate,  who  nagged  him  when  he  was  living,  he 
is  an  ever  present  vision  of  vain  regrets. 

Old  Duke,  too,  is  but  a  memory  of  childhood. 
Bitter  were  the  tears  that  Martha  shed  when  old 
Duke  died.  The  dusty  corncrib  loft  was  but  a 
lonely  place  with  Duke  away,  and  the  old  swing 
in  the  cherry  tree  was  but  a  dangling  rope.  No 
fairy  steeds  passed  by  ...  no  dazzling  coach 
...  no  handsome  Prince.  .  .  no  satin  gowns. 

John  Farra  had  left  his  family,  as  the  neigh- 
bors said,  "well  provided  for."  They  had  moved 
away  from  their  cottage  home,  with  its  flanking 
cherry  tree  sentinels,  and  had  moved  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Hyde  Park.  This  was  in  order  to  be 
nearer  the  High  School, — for  Suzanne. 

Their  present  home  was  a  square  two  storied 
brick  house.  They  were  supposed  to  be  among 
the  best  families  in  the  village.  Their  home 
boasted  a  front  and  back  parlour.  They  had  a 
Brussels  carpet  in  the  parlours,  and  an  upright 
piano, — both  marks  of  respectability  according 
to  their  "set"  standards.  The  girls  each  had 
bicycles,  and  Kate  sent  out  her  washing,  —  two 
more  evidences  of  superior  clay.  It  is  so  satisfy- 
ing to  be  superior  to  one's  neighbors. 
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Kate  Farra  sat  before  the  fireplace  in  the  back 
parlour,  reading  a  letter  just  received  from  Suz- 
anne, and  trying  to  perform  that  very  unsatisfac- 
tory feat  of  absorbing  the  contents  of  her  letter, 
and  at  the  same  time  hearing  what  Martha  was 
saying  over  the  phone. 

"Yes,  but  Barry,  I  can't  promise.  Momma 
may  not  let  me  go.  Well,  bye  bye.  I  will  if  I 
can."    She  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  snap. 

"Will  what  if  you  can?"  asked  Kate, 
suspiciously  alert. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  from  Martha,  nonchalantly. 
"There's  going  to  be  a  Moonlight  tomorrow. 
But  I  don't  suppose  I  can  go." 

"I  should  say  not"  and  Kate  laid  aside  her 
letter  and  took  up  the  lace  edging  she  was 
crocheting.  "I'm  glad  you  don't  want  to  go. 
Those  Moonlights  are  bad  things  for  young 
people,  keeping  them  out  all  hours  of  the  night. 
I  don't  know  what  the  young  folks  are  coming  to, 
these  days.  They  didn't  act  so  when  I  was  young, 
I  can  tell  you." 
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"I  didn't  say  that  I  didn't  want  to  go,"  said 
Martha  rather  wistfully.  "I  said  I  didn't  suppose 
that  I  could  go.  It's  a  different  thing,  wanting  to 
and  going" 

No  reply  coming  from  Kate,  Martha  trailed  up 
the  stairs  to  her  room,  and  sitting  on  her  bed 
indulged  in  bitter  contemplation  of,  what  seemed 
to  her,  to  be  the  unfairness  of  things  in  general 
and  of  her  own  lot  in  particular. 

The  girls  in  her  "set"  were  allowed  to  go  to 
dancing  school,  for  one  thing.  There,  they  could 
meet  uall  the  nicest  fellows  in  town."  Julia 
Swanson,  Martha's  chum,  had  a  regular  "com- 
pany" whom  she  had  met  at  dancing  school. 

Julia  was  going  to  the  Moonlight.  A  Moon- 
light was  the  then  most  popular  form  of  summer 
social  amusement.  It  meant  chartering  the  two- 
decked  Hendryk  Hudson,  that  daily  plied  between 
Hyde  Park  and  Newburg,  and  sailing  in  her  to 
some  town  not  too  far  from  home,  as  convention 
required  that  the  young  people  must  (this  was  a 
few  years  ago  remember)  be  home  at  11:30  or 
12  o'clock,  at  the  very  latest.  A  supper  and  a 
little  dancing  completed  the  joys  of  the  Moon- 
light. 

A  moonlit  evening  was  not  at  all  essential  to  a 
most  successful  Moonlight.    Indeed,  if  the  moon 
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was  obliging,  it  would  hide  its  face  behind  a  cloud, 
and  thus  contribute  more  toward  the  real  pleas- 
ures of  a  Moonlight,  than  though  the  decks  of  the 
old  Hendryk  Hudson  were  bathed  in  its  most 
mellow  glow. 

Kate  Farra  did  not  approve  of  Moonlights. 
Neither  did  she  approve  of  dancing  school.  They 
were  pitfalls  for  the  feet  of  the  young.  A  young 
lady,  in  Kate's  mind,  should  devote  herself  to 
music  or  fancywork,  or,  if  very  "smart"  like  her 
Suzanne,  prepare  herself  for  the  teaching  Profes- 
sion, .  .  always  spelled  with  a  capital  UP". 
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Martha,  sitting  on  her  bed  and  reviewing  her 
wrongs,  suddenly  decided  that  she  would  go  and 
see  Julia.  Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to 
tell  Momma  where  she  was  going.  She  slipped 
quietly  down  the  back  stairs  and  was  away  on  her 
bicycle  before  Kate  had  a  chance  to  either  call  her 
back,  or  ask  where  she  was  going. 

When  she  reached  Julia's,  she  noticed  that  Julia 
had  callers.  Two  bicycles  were  propped  against 
the  porch  railing.  One  of  them,  with  the  red 
frame,  caused  her  a  little  dart  of  what  she  did  not 
recognize  as  jealousy.  Barry  Leslie  was  calling 
on  Julia. 

She  couldn't  see  why  Barry  should  call  upon 
Julia.  Julia  had  Tom  Mallady,  a  "steady  com- 
pany" of  her  own. 

Barry  Leslie  had  just  invited  Martha  to  go  to 
the  Moonlight.    What  was  he  doing  at  Julia's? 

Martha  entered  Julia's  parlour  without  knock- 
ing. The  slat  window  blinds  were  bowed  to  keep 
out  the  afternoon  sun,  and  the  room  was  partially 
in  the  dusk.  Julia  and  Barry  sat  on  the  sofa,  not 
too  close  together  for  Martha's  peace  of  mind, 
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and  Tom  Mallady  sat  on  a  small  round  plush- 
covered  piano  stool,  clasping  his  knee  with  one 
hand,  a  half  smoked  cigarette  loosely  dangling 
from  his  thin  lipped  mouth. 

"Here's  Martha  now,"  cried  Barry,  springing 
from  his  seat  on  the  sofa  and  pushing  her  into 
an  armchair.  He  seated  himself  on  the  chair  arm, 
with  an  air  of  proprietorship. 

"Say,  Mart,  you  don't  suppose  your  mother's 
goin'  to  turn  you  down  on  the  Moonlight,  is  she?" 
Barry's  voice  sounded  solicitous,  which  acted  as 
balm  for  Martha's  momentary  jealousy. 

"All  the  fellows  from  the  League  are  going, 
and  all  the  girls  from  the  Guild." 

The  League  and  the  Guild,  by  the  way,  were 
the  two  church  societies  for  all  young  people  in 
Hyde  Park.  All  of  the  truly  "best"  were  mem- 
bers of  one  or  the  other. 

"I  want  to  go  worst  way,"  said  Martha.  "But 
I  don't  believe  that  Momma  will  let  me." 

"Gosh,  that's  tough  luck.  Couldn't  you  man- 
age to  go  without  letting  her  know  about  it? 
Tell  her  it's  something  the  Guild  is  giving." 

"She'd  know  it  wasn't  the  Guild.  If  I  wasn't  in 
by  nine  she'd  call  up  and  find  out.  You  must  think 
my  mother's  a  fool." 

"Scoldin's  don't  hurt,  lickin's  don't  last  long, 
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and  kill  you  she  dassen't,"  chimed  Julia.  Then, 
with  inspiration,  "Tell  her  that  my  Aunt  Net  is 
going  to  Newburg,  and  that  you'll  come  and  stay 
with  me,  and  then  she'll  never  know  anything 
about  it." 

"You  don't  know  Momma,"  quoth  Martha 
scornfully.  "She'd  see  through  that  story  in  a 
minute.  She  knows  that  Barry's  asked  me,  and 
she  knows  that  Tom'll  take  you.  I  just  can't  go, 
that's  all." 

"Well,  look's  though  I'd  have  to  hunt  up 
another  girl,"  this  from  Barry.  "Of  course, 
Martha,  you  know  I'd  rather  go  with  you  than 
with  any  one  else.  But  you  can't  ask  me  to  give 
up  the  Moonlight,  as  long's  everybody  else's 
going." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Martha,  but  not  very 
decidedly. 
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Midsummer.  Suzanne  is  home  from  Albany 
Normal.  She  feels  quite  important,  because  she 
has  some  new  clothes,  bought  in  Albany,  styles  in 
advance  of  those  in  Hyde  Park.  Kate  is  more 
mellow  now,  even  toward  the  shortcomings  of 
Martha. 

One  afternoon  Kate  and  her  daughters  were 
seated  on  the  honeysuckle  shaded  porch.  Kate 
crocheting  a  new  shell  lace  pattern  for  pillow 
shams,  and  Suzanne  busy  with  a  Battenberg  doily. 
Martha  was  idly  rocking,  hands  in  lap  drowsily 
watching  the  bees  in  the  blossoms. 

"Martha,"  criticised  Suzanne,  "I  should  think 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  be  so  lazy.  You  don't 
do  a  thing  except  moon.  I  should  think  you'd 
get  some  fancywork,  and  not  be  so  idle." 

Martha  regarded  her  sister  with  sleepy  eye. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  would  do  something  if  I 
could  find  something  worth  doing.  I  don't  see 
that  you're  accomplishing  much  with  that  dinky 
little  doily.  It  won't  amount  to  anything  when  it's 
done." 
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"You  are  simply  lazy,  Martha,"  supplied  Kate. 

"Mother,"  Martha  sat  up  suddenly,  "may  I  go 
to  Dresser  Institute  and  take  a  business  course 
there?" 

Kate  stopped  counting  her  stitches,  and  sur- 
veyed Martha  with  amazement.  Suzanne  swung 
back  in  her  rocker  and  chortled, 

"You,  go  to  Dresser's!  Why,  you  didn't 
graduate  from  High!  The  idea!  You've  a  lot 
of  nerve,  you  have !" 

"I  know  I  didn't  graduate  from  High,"  re- 
turned Martha,  regarding  Suzanne  with  level 
glance.  "But  that  isn't  saying  that  I  couldn't  have 
if  I'd  wanted  to.  Perhaps  you've  forgotten  that 
time,  long  ago,  when  I  won  a  certain  Spelldown?" 

"Now,  now,  Martha,"  interrupted  Kate. 
"There's  no  need  to  go  back  to  that.  You  took 
unfair  advantage  of  Suzanne  then.  I  should  think 
you  wouldn't  want  to  remember  it.  You  can't  go 
to  Dresser's,  and  you  just  ask  to  provoke  me. 
You  know  I  wouldn't  let  either  of  my  girls  work 
in  an  office.    It's  too  common." 

"I  can't  see  that  it's  any  more  common  than 
teaching  school,"  defended  Martha.  "The  money 
that  pays  the  teachers  is  made  in  the  offices.  I'm 
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sick  of  hanging  around  all  day  and  doing  nothing. 
I  hate  housework,  and  that  fiddling  stuff  you  and 
Suzanne  are  doing.  I  tell  you,  Momma,  I'm  get- 
ting desperate.    I've  just  got  to  do  something." 

The  arrival  of  Julia  Swanson  and  Tom  Mal- 
lady  saved  the  argument.  Julia  ostentatiously 
displayed,  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand,  a 
ring  set  with  a  very  small  diamond. 

"Oh,  Julia !  Lovely !  When's  it  going  to  be  ?" 
and  Martha  seized  her  friend's  hand,  and  turned 
the  tiny  gem  to  catch  the  sunshine. 

Julia  blushed  and  simpered,  and  thrust  out  a 
foot  encased  in  a  neat  kid  slipper,  above  which 
appeared  a  silken  hose. 

"See  the  silk  stockings!" 

"Julia  Swanson,  you  don't  mean  that  you  arc 
wearing  silk  stockings?"  cried  Suzanne,  for  once 
moved  out  of  her  usual  calm. 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  get  them?"  cried 
Martha,  and  eyed  the  wonders  enviously. 

Kate  regarded  the  stockings  with  intense  dis- 
approval.   She  pursed  her  lips  tightly. 

"Why,"  Julia  relished  being  the  center  of  so 
much  excitement,  "Tom's  been  to  N'  York,  an'  he 
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brought  them  to  me.  They're  all  the  rage  in  N' 
York." 

"Aren't  they  lovely!"  breathed  Martha, 
"You're  50  lucky,  Julia." 

Julia  and  Tom  stayed  only  a  short  time  after 
the  revelation  of  the  stockings.  The  air  was  preg- 
nant with  Kate's  disapproval.  Conversation  be- 
came difficult. 

Julia  managed,  by  keeping  an  eye  on  Kate,  to 
slyly  nod  her  head  over  her  shoulder  to  the  under- 
standing Martha,  signifying  thereby  that  Mar- 
tha's presence  was  desired  elsewhere.  After 
which,  she  and  Tom  arose  from  their  chairs,  bade 
the  silent  Kate  and  Suzanne  a  careless  good-bye, 
and,  as  apparently  carelessly,  strolled  down  the 
path  to  the  back  of  the  Farra  house,  exclaiming 
the  while  about  the  beauty  of  the  geraniums  that 
bordered  the  path. 

"I'll  get  you  some  nasturtiums,"  offered  Mar- 
tha, the  wise. 

In  the  security  of  the  back  yard,  Julia  informed 
Martha  in  a  whisper,  that  Tom  had  brought  other 
gifts,  and  Martha  promised  to  slip  around  to 
Julia's  that  evening,  while  Kate  and  Suzanne  were 
attending  Literary  Club. 
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Armed  with  a  bunch  of  nasturtiums,  Julia  and 
Tom  sauntered  by  the  criticising  audience  on  the 
porch,  the  naughty  silk  stockings  peeping  wickedly 
from  beneath  the  hem  of  Julia's  dress,  which  dress 
she  knowingly  lifted  to  Kate's  stern  eyed  gaze,  and 
exposed  to  view  fully  three  inches  of  silk  clad  leg. 
Shameful ! 
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That  evening,  Martha,  on  her  way  to  Julia's, 
stopped  at  the  repair  shop  belonging  to  Aaron 
Preston,  Sr.,  to  get  her  bicycle  that  had  been  left 
there  for  some  new  spokes.  Old  Mr.  Preston  was 
out,  but  the  shop  door  was  opened  by  young 
Aaron. 

The  childhood  friendship  that  had  existed  be- 
tween Martha  and  young  Aaron,  had  died  for 
want  of  attention,  since  John  Farra  had  passed 
away.  The  fact  that  such  a  person  as  young 
Aaron  Preston  was  living  in  the  same  town  with 
her  very  seldom  entered  Martha's  mind.  They 
did  not  move  in  the  same  social  uset."  In 
fact,  the  Prestons,  father  and  son,  were  not  in  any 
"set".  They  lived  in  the  same  little  house  on  the 
street  near  the  railroad.  Young  Aaron  had  grad- 
uated from  High  School,  and  had  then  settled 
down  to  the  task  of  helping  his  father.  He  was 
a  studious  young  man,  with  a  "mechanical  bent." 

Martha  now  noticed  Aaron,  a  young  man  of 
perhaps  more  than  medium  height,  stockily  built, 
broad  shouldered  and  narrow  hipped.  She  re- 
membered his  blue-grey  eyes  and  his  straight  black 
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hair.  She  noted  his  square  chin  and  his  white 
teeth,  and  also  his  very  greasy  hands,  and  that 
he  needed  a  shave.  But  what  she  noticed  the  most 
was  his  black,  greasy  hands.    So  disgusting! 

"I've  come  to  get  my  bicycle  that  Mr.  Preston 
was  to  mend  for  me,"  she  announced  primly.  "Is 
it  finished  yet?" 

"I'll  see,"  answered  young  Aaron,  showing  his 
white  teeth  in  a  very  engaging  smile.  After  a 
short  time  in  the  back  of  the  shop  he  returned. 
"I'm  sorry,  but  I  guess  father  hasn't  finished  it. 
Were  you  in  a  hurry  for  it?" 

"I  wanted  to  use  it  tomorrow,"  answered 
Martha,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  embar- 
rassed. 

"There's  a  lot  of  bikes  in  the  back  of  the  shop," 
answered  Aaron,  "and  if  you  will  tell  me  which  is 
yours  I'll  have  it  ready  for  you  by  tomorrow." 

Martha  followed  his  overalled  form  into  the 
murky  shadows  of  the  shop,  and  pointed  out  her 
bicycle  from  half  a  dozen  others  in  the  rack.  It 
was  a  commonplace  occurrence,  yet  somehow  she 
had  not  realized  before  that  young  Aaron  Pres- 
ton was  at  all  good  looking.  But,  he  wasn't  as 
handsome  as  Barry.  Of  course  not!  He  had  a 
good  look,  though,  in  spite  of  his  greasy  hands. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  white  teeth.    Funny,  how  a 
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man  could  have  such  white  teeth  and  such  black 
greasy  hands ! 

At  Julia's  fifteen  minutes  later,  Martha  did  not 
mention  having  been  to  Preston's  Shop  to  get  her 
bicycle.  There  were  too  many  other  things  of 
interest.  In  addition  to  the  silk  stockings,  Tom 
had  brought  from  New  York,  some  perfume  .  .  . 
a  silver  chain  bracelet  .  .  .  and,  whisper  it  low, 
some  face  powder. 

Paraphernalia  of  the  devil, — were  silk  stock- 
ings and  face  powder!  Only  actresses  and  people 
who  weren't  "very  nice"  used  face  powder!  It 
was  delightfully  soft,  and  deliciously  fragrant. 
Julia  dashed  a  little  on  Martha's  nose,  and  then 
dusted  it  with  her  handkerchief.  It  didn't  seem 
to  be  so  very  wicked,  after  all.  But  heavens ! 
What  would  Momma  and  Suzanne  say  if  they 
knew  that  she  had  powder  on  her  nose  ! 

"Folks  in  N'  York  all  wear  silk  stockings  and 
use  face  powder,"  informed  Julia.  "The  only 
reason  we  don't  is  because  we  live  in  the  back 
woods.  And,  say  Martha,  I'm  to  be  married  in 
September.    Will  you  be  my  bridesmaid?" 

"Oh,  Julia,  I'd  love  to.    I'll  ask  Momma." 
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The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  while 
Kate,  Suzanne  and  Martha  were  at  breakfast,  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"See  who  that  is,  will  you,  Mart?"  Suzanne 
asked,  her  mouth  full  of  toast.  Suzanne  in  pri- 
vate was  not  always  as  elegant  as  Suzanne  in 
public. 

Martha  opened  the  door  to  the  freshness  of 
the  morning.  Young  Aaron  Preston  was  also 
there.  He  seemed  different  than  on  the  night 
before.  He  wore  a  striped  soft  shirt,  the  sleeves 
cut  short  at  the  elbow,  showing  muscular  arms. 
His  trousers  were  of  brown  corduroy,  and  he  had 
on  a  small  black  bow  tie.  Odd,  that  Martha 
should  notice  these  details !  She  noticed,  too,  that 
his  hands  were  clean.  Even  the  nails  were  nicely 
rounded,  and  she  noticed  the  white  "moons." 

"Good  morning,"  greeted  Aaron.  "I've  brought 
your  wheel,  as  I  didn't  know  how  early  this  morn- 
ing you  wanted  to  use  it." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  breathed  Martha. 
"Just  wait  a  minute  and  I'll  pay  you  for  it." 

"I  forgot  to  ask  father  about  that." 
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"Well,  I'll  stop  in  and  pay  for  it  tonight," 
Martha  blushed  in  making  the  simple  statement. 
"And,  thank  you  so  much,  Aaron — I  mean  Mr. 
Preston,  for  bringing  it." 

That  evening,  on  her  way  to  Guild,  Martha 
stopped  at  the  Preston  shop.  Young  Aaron  was 
sitting  in  the  doorway  reading.  He  laid  his  mag- 
azine down  as  she  approached.  It  was  the  Scien- 
tific American. 

The  charge  for  repairing  her  bicycle  was  fifty 
cents.  Leaving  the  shop,  she  stumbled  over  a 
boot  scraper  at  the  side  of  the  doorway.  But 
she  did  not  fall,  as  a  strong  hand,  grasping  her 
arm,  prevented. 

***** 

Barry  and  Tom  met  Martha  and  Julia,  as  they 
left  the  church,  after  Guild  meeting.  Julia  and 
Tom  paired  off,  leaving  Barry  and  Martha  to 
walk  behind.  Barry  was  sullen.  Martha  was 
rather  thoughtful.  Her  elbow  tingled  with  a 
pleasant  sensation,  when  she  thought  of  young 
Aaron  Preston.  She  thought  of  him  often  during 
Guild  meeting,  even  during  the  prayers ;  his  eyes 
were  so  steady  and  smiling,  and  his  hand  on  her 
elbow, — she  could  feel  it  warm  and  strong. 

"I  say,  Mart,  what  were  you  doin'  letting  that 
Preston  chap  maul  you  this  evening?"  finally 
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blurted  Barry,  his  eyes  sullen  with  jealousy.  "I 
saw  you  at  his  shop  as  I  came  by." 

"Silly.  How  you  talk!  I  just  went  there  to 
pay  for  my  bike,  and  stumbled  over  his  old  boot 
scraper."  There  was  a  certain  stimulation  in 
the  telling  of  it,  as  evidently  Barry  was  jealous. 
Barry  was  so  much  handsomer  than  Aaron  Pres- 
ton !  Besides,  all  the  other  girls  were  just  crazy 
about  Barry.    Martha  felt  flattered. 

"Lucky  for  him  he  wasn't  gettin'  fresh  with 
you,"  boasted  Barry.  "I'd  punch  his  head  for  him 
if  he  was.  Say,  Martha,  that  fellow's  an  awful 
nut.  He's  got  some  sort  of  a  wagon  in  the  back 
of  his  father's  shop,  and  he  works  on  it  every 
night,  tryin'  to  make  one  of  these  here  automobiles 
out  of  it.  Tom  Mallady  says  there's  lots  of  auto- 
mobiles in  N'  York." 
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September.  Julia  Swanson  has  become  Mrs. 
Tom  Mallady.    Martha  was  not  the  bridesmaid. 

"I  won't  have  you  being  bridesmaid  to  any 
shameless  hussy  who  wears  silk  stockings,"  said 
Kate. 

The  Mallady's  were  to  live  in  Syracuse,  where 
Tom  had  a  position  in  a  Plow  Works.  He  had 
also  gotten  a  position  there  for  his  friend  Barry, 
as  stock  chaser. 

Martha  was  lonely  with  Julia  and  Barry  both 
away.  She  had  not  spoken  to  Aaron  Preston 
since  that  summer  evening,  when  she  had  gone  to 
the  Preston  shop  to  get  her  wheel. 

Aaron,  however,  thought  often  of  Martha. 
He  thought  of  the  times  they  had  played  together 
when  they  were  children,  and  of  going  to  the  old 
township  school.  Martha  was  such  a  pretty  girl, 
thought  Aaron,  and  he  wished  that  he  might  see 
her  oftener.  He  often  walked  by  the  Farra 
house,  in  the  evening,  hoping  that  he  might  see 
Martha.  It  was  not  easy  for  Aaron  to  "pick  up 
a  girl,"  as  the  other  fellows  seemed  to  do. 

Before  Julia  left,  she  gave  Martha  a  small  box 
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of  face  powder.  Martha  hid  it  safely  in  her 
bureau  drawer.  She  would  dust  a  little  of  it  on 
her  nose  on  Guild  meeting  evenings,  provided,  of 
course,  Kate  was  not  around  to  witness  such 
brazen  wickedness. 
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Early  October  came,  and  Suzanne  went  back 
to  Albany  Normal.  Martha  fretted  and  wasted 
away  her  time,  as  usual,  wishing  that  she  could 
take  the  business  course  at  Dresser  Institute.  But 
Kate  was  firm  in  that  a  daughter  of  hers  should 
not  condescend  to  business  offices. 

Julia  Mallady  wrote  to  Martha  often.  The 
letters  were  sent  to  the  General  Delivery  at  the 
Hyde  Park  postoffice,  because  both  Julia  and 
Martha  felt  more  certain  of  their  delivery  that 
way.  Kate  still  exercised  her  right  to  read  all 
Martha's  letters.  Kate  was  mistress  of  the  en- 
tire House  of  Farra.  She  never  forgot  Julia's 
silk  stockings,  and  Martha  wondered  what  her 
mother  would  say  if  she  knew  about  the  face 
powder. 

And  then,  in  November,  Barry  Leslie  came 
home  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Barry  had  changed.  He  had  arrived  at  man's 
estate.  He  wore  a  small  sandy  moustache,  and  he 
carried  a  cane.  He  used  what  Martha  called 
"swear  words,"   and  he  smoked  cigars.  He 
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affected  fancy  vests,  and  he  wore  spats.    He  was 
so  handsome,  Martha  thought. 

Kate  Farra,  watching  Barry,  the  first  evening 
of  his  call  on  Martha,  found  herself  strangely 
wishing  that  they  might  marry.  Martha  was  a 
source  of  worry  to  Kate.  She  was  always  want- 
ing to  do  something  that  Kate  didn't  want  her 
to  do.  She  was  discontented.  Kate,  rummaging 
in  Martha's  bureau  drawer,  had  found  the  face 
powder,  and  she  wished  that  Martha  might  be 
safely  married,  and  off  her  hands,  before  she  did 
something  to  disgrace  the  Farras. 

Barry  lounged  in  Kate's  parlour,  blowing 
smoke  rings  over  his  head,  and  dilating  upon  the 
glories  of  Syracuse.  Martha  watched,  and  wor- 
shipped. 

When  Barry,  turning  to  Kate,  asked  permission 
to  take  Martha  ufor  a  walk,"  Kate  graciously 
consented,  and  added,  "It's  such  a  lovely  frosty 
evening,  don't  hurry  back." 

They  went  to  Smith's  Drug  store  to  get  a  soda. 
There,  Martha  felt  strangely  elated,  because  of 
the  envious  glances  of  some  of  her  girl  friends, 
partakers  of  sodas  bought  for  them  by  more 
countrified  looking  swains  than  Barry.  After  the 
soda,  Barry  suggested  that  they  walk  down  to 
the  river. 
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As  they  passed  the  Preston  shop,  a  drayman 
was  lifting  a  trunk  into  his  cart.  The  street  was 
dark,  and  a  man  carrying  a  grip,  passed  closed  to 
Barry  and  Martha. 

"Guess  that  rube  is  going  for  a  trip,"  said 
Barry.  "Say,  Martha,  you  haven't  been  running 
around  with  that  Preston  gink  while  I've  been 
away,  have  you?" 

"Well,  hardly!"  ejaculated  Martha,  with  a 
strictly  Suzanne  air. 

The  ice  was  just  beginning  to  form  on  the  Hud- 
son. The  stars  shone  like  bright,  cold  points  of 
light,  in  the  purple  November  sky.  A  brisk  wind 
was  blowing,  which  gave  Barry  a  good  excuse,  if 
he  needed  any,  to  encircle  Martha  with  his  arm, 
and  draw  her  closely  to  his  body,  as  they  stood  on 
the  frozen  bank. 

"Say,  Martha,"  whispered  Barry,  his  lips 
close  to  her  blowing  hair,  "what  do  you  say  we 
get  married?  We  needn't  say  anything  to  your 
mother  about  it.  You  and  I  can  go  to  Syracuse 
after  Thanksgiving,  and  send  her  a  telegram. 
Thanksgiving's  tomorrow,  and  if  we  said  any- 
thing to  her  about  getting  married,  she'd  raise  a 
devil  of  a  rumpus.  I  love  you,  Martha,  honest 
I  do.  Better'n  any  girl  I  know.  You've  got  'em 
all  skinned  for  looks.    Come  on,  Mart,  let's  go 
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over  to  old  Smalley' s  now  and  get  it  over  with. 
What  d'  you  say?"  and  Barry  kissed  her  on  the 
lips. 

Martha,  intoxicated  with  something  she  did  not 
understand,  and  reaching  out  for  adventure,  con- 
sented. 

Old  Mr.  Smalley,  an  enfeebled  minister  of  the 
village,  was  just  putting  out  the  light  in  his  kero- 
sene lamp,  before  going  to  bed,  when  he  heard 
a  vigorous  rapping  at  his  front  door.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  surprised  when  Barry  stated  the  rea- 
son for  thus  disturbing  him.  He  procured  the 
services  of  his  next  door  neighbors,  two  elderly 
spinsters  who  "took  in"  washing  for  a  living,  to 
act  as  witnesses.  By  irony  of  fate,  they  washed 
for  Kate  Farra. 

And  so,  they  were  married!  Martha  Farra 
had  become  Mrs.  Barry  Leslie. 

Martha  was  vaguely  distressed  by  the  common- 
ness of  it.  Married !  Such  a  sordid  affair !  Not 
like  the  wedding  of  her  dreams!  True,  Barry 
was  a  handsome  Prince.  But  old  Mr.  Smalley 
Ugh!  And  those  two  old  washerwomen 
witnesses  .  .  .  licking  their  toothless  chops  with 
feline  relish  over  the  "nice  mess  of  gossip  dished 
up  for  that  hateful  Kata  Farra."    Horrors ! 

The  ceremony  over,  Barry  slipped  into  the 
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veined  and  withered  hand  of  Mr.  Smalley,  a 
folded  green  something.  The  bride  and  groom 
were  scarcely  out  of  the  house  before  Mr.  Smalley 
unfolded  the  green  something,  and  found  a  two 
dollar  bill.  Oh,  well,  he  had  hoped  for  a  ten  .  .  . 
he'd  have  been  satisfied  with  a  five  ...  a  two  was 
better  than  nothing.  He  was  too  old,  and  too 
wearied  with  his  long  fight  against  the  wiles  and 
snares  of  the  devil,  to  be  greatly  disappointed 
over  anything.  He  blew  into  the  chimney  of  his 
lamp  for  the  second  time  that  night,  and  palsied 
up  the  creaking  stairs  to  bed.  As  he  drifted  off  to 
sleep  he  mumbled,  "Seems  to  me  that  Farra  girl's 
makin'  a  big  mistake.  'Member  when  she  was 
born.  That  Leslie  don't  amount  to  much,  but 
Kate's  a  Tartar.  Poor  John  Farra." 

Before  Barry  left  his  bride  that  night,  at  Kate's 
door,  she  slipped  the  narrow  gold  band,  symbol 
of  her  married  state,  from  her  finger,  and  placed 
it  in  her  husband's  pocket  for  safekeeping. 

Kate,  for  a  wonder,  did  not  question  Martha  as 
to  where  they  had  been.  Martha  was  glad  that 
she  was  not  forced  to  be  any  more  untruthful  than 
was  necessary.  Her  wedding  had  been  drab 
enough  without  the  addition  of  lies. 

Such  a  strange  wedding  night!  No  husband, 
not  even  a  ring !    She  opened  her  little  trinket  box, 
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on  her  bureau,  and  took  out  a  plain  gold  band  ring 
that  had  been  her  father's.  She  slipped  it  on  her 
finger,  then  as  hastily  drew  it  off.  She  wished  she 
hadn't  listened  to  Barry.  But  it  was  too  late  now. 
She'd  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  As  she  re- 
placed the  ring  in  her  trinket  box,  she  picked  up  a 
tiny  carved  peachstone  basket.  It  reminded  her 
of  Aaron  Preston.  She  replaced  the  basket  among 
her  other  trinkets.  Her  father,  she  remembered, 
had  always  liked  young  Aaron.  She  tossed  rest- 
lessly in  her  sleep  that  night,  and  dreamed  that 
she  and  Barry  were  skating  on  the  ice  on  the 
Hudson,  and  that  the  ice  had  cracked  and  parted, 
and  that  Barry  had  swam  for  the  shore,  leaving 
her  to  struggle  with  the  strangling  tide.  Then, 
just  as  she  was  sinking,  a  strong  hand  grasped  her 
arm,  and  plucked  her  back  to  safety. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  train  puffed  and  panted  into  the  station 
at  Syracuse.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Leslie  alighted, 
and  followed  the  crowd  along  the  long  passage- 
way into  the  waiting  room.  The  glare  of  the 
lights  hurt  Martha's  eyes.  She  was  very  weary. 
Her  journey  into  the  unknown  did  not  seem  to  be 
so  very  entrancing,  after  all. 

She  had  been  on  the  train  since  early  morning. 
The  air  had  been  stuffy  with  the  odors  of  the 
crowd  .  .  .  peanuts  .  .  .  oranges.   It  nauseated  her. 

Barry  had  insisted  upon  putting  his  arm  around 
her  shoulders,  oblivious  of  the  smirks  and  stares 
of  the  passengers.  It  outraged  Martha's  sensi- 
bilities, but  she  submitted  rather  than  hurt  Barry's 
feelings  by  asking  him  to  remove  his  arm.  After 
a  time,  he  grew  tired  of  fondling  her,  and  had 
slumped  down  into  his  seat,  resting  his  head  on 
the  high  velvet  back,  and  drowsed.  Sleep  had 
relaxed  his  lower  jaw,  and  his  mouth  had  opened 
a  trifle  ...  a  little  drop  of  moisture  appeared  at 
the  corner  of  his  parted  lips.  Martha  had  sat 
stiffly  in  her  seat,  glancing  now  and  then  at  the 
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flaccid  face  so  close  to  her  own.  Surely,  the  Prince 
of  her  dreams  was  never  like  Barry! 

"You  wait  here,"  said  Barry,  motioning  Mar- 
tha to  a  seat  in  the  station,  and  dropping  his  bag 
at  her  feet,  uwhile  I  send  a  wire  to  your  mother. 
Might's  well  get  it  over  with." 

As  Martha  sank  to  the  bench,  her  small  purse 
clutched  tightly  in  nervous  hands,  she  noticed  a 
young  man  standing  at  the  ticket  seller's  window. 
His  back  seemed  to  be  familiar,  and  as  he  turned 
she  recognized  young  Aaron  Preston.  She  arose 
from  her  seat  involuntarily,  and  took  a  step 
toward  him,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  unknowingly 
beseeching. 

Aaron  glanced  at  her  gravely,  and  then  at  the 
returning  Barry,  with  understanding.  He  then, 
as  gravely,  lifted  his  hat,  and  was  lost  in  the 
crowd  that  filed  through  the  wicket  to  the  trains. 

"That's  that  Preston  chap  goin'  to  Buffalo,  I 
guess,"  indifferently  volunteered  Barry.  "I  did 
hear  that  he'd  gotten  a  job  in  an  automobile  fac- 
tory there.  Gee,  Mart!  wait  'til  you've  seen  all 
the  automobiles  in  Syracuse?  This  city's  just 
lousy  with  'em." 
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After  leaving  the  station,  Barry  piloted  his 
wife  to  a  hotel.  Martha  had  never  been  to  a 
hotel.   This  experience  was  also  new. 

"You  just  wait,  girlie,"  promised  Barry,  "your 
husband's  goin'  to  treat  you  to  a  lot  of  things 
you  never  had  before." 

But  Martha  was  too  tired,  and  her  head  ached 
too  badly,  for  her  to  enjoy  this  new  experience. 
All  she  craved  was  a  place  to  rest  her  weary  head. 
They  planned  to  call,  next  day,  upon  Mrs.  Tom 
Mallady. 

***** 

That  night,  Martha,  in  the  hotel,  lay  wide 
awake  by  the  side  of  her  sleeping  husband.  Too 
weary  to  sleep,  she  listened  to  the  drone  of  the 
city  beneath  her  window, — to  the  clang  of  street 
car  gongs  ...  to  the  murmur  of  voices  ...  to  the 
monotony  of  Barry's  snore. 

***** 

That  night,  Kate  Farra,  a  square  of  yellow 
paper  in  her  hand,  sat  late  before  her  fire.  Was 
that  a  tear  on  Kate's  cheek?  Only  one,  though. 
Wiping  it  away,  she  resolutely  folded  the  tele- 
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gram,  which  read  "Martha  and  I  are  married, 
Barry,"  placed  it  between  the  pages  of  a  copy  of 
Evangeline,  on  the  parlour  table,  and  mounted 
the  stairs  to  the  attic.  There,  she  dragged  out 
the  old  black  leather  trunk,  that  had  once  been 
John  Farra's.  She  dragged  it  to  Martha's  room, 
and  in  it  placed  the  contents  of  Martha's  bureau 
and  closet.  She  opened  the  little  trinket  box  on 
the  bureau,  and  took  from  it  a  gold  band  ring, 
and  a  tiny  basket  carved  roughly  from  a  peach- 
stone.  "Rubbish,"  she  muttered  as  she  threw  the 
peachstone  back  into  the  box,  and  snapped  the 
cover.  On  top  of  all,  before  she  closed  the  trunk 
lid,  she  placed  a  little  box  of  face  powder.  She 
handled  it  as  though  it  burned  her  fingers.  She 

blamed  it  for  Martha's  debasement. 

*        *        *        *  * 

That  night,  in  the  girl's  "Dorm"  at  Normal, 
Suzanne  Farra  sat  beneath  the  rays  of  a  rose  silk 
lamp  shade,  writing  a  letter  to  her  mother,  and 
indulging  in  dreams  peculiar  to  young  maidens, 
whether  they  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
or  chase  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  pleasure. 

The  Professor  of  German,  had,  that  day,  in- 
vited Suzanne  to  accompany  him  on  a  trip 
through  the  Capitol.    True,  he  was  middle-aged, 
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fat,  a  little  bald  .  .  .  but  he  was  a  man  for  all  that. 

"Dear  Mother,"  wrote  Suzanne,  "One  of  the 
nicest  girls  here  has  some  silk  stockings,  and  a 
silk  petticoat  that  her  mother  sent  from  New 
York.  I  wish  I  might  have  some  too.  Really. 
Mother,  the  very  nicest  people  are  wearing  them, 
etc.,  etc." 

***** 

That  night,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Buffalo,  a 
young  man  sat  before  the  fire  that  burned  in  the 
grate  in  the  Lobby.  A  Song  Service  was  in  ses- 
sion. The  young  man  took  no  part  in  the  Service. 
His  eyes  were  stern  and  brooding.  He  seemed  to 
be  preoccupied. 

At  the  close  of  the  Service  a  solicitous  Secretary 
approached. 

"What  is  the  matter,  friend?  Can  I  do  any 
thing  for  you?" 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  Secretary,  appar- 
ently without  seeing  him,  and  uttered  one  word  .  .  . 
"Damn." 

"Guess  that  guy's  in  love,"  quoth  the  Secretary 
to  a  bystander. 
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The  Leslies  found  Mrs.  Tom  Mallady  at 
breakfast.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  with  her  coffee 
and  toast,  she  was  absorbing  a  current  novel.  She 
was  clad  in  rather  flimsy  blue  silk  wrapper,  messy 
lace  cap,  all  knobbly  with  hidden  curl  papers,  and 
her  feet  were  encased  in  knitted  worsted  slippers. 
Tom  had  long  ago  gone  to  the  Plow  Works.  He 
always  breakfasted  down  town. 

"Of  all  things!  Martha  Farra!  What  are 
you  doing  here?"  And  Julia  seized  Martha's  left 
hand  in  search  of  the  legalizing  symbol.  She 
feared  that,  perhaps,  Martha  and  Barry  had  been 
indiscreet. 

"Oh,  well,  you're  married.  So  it's  all  right. 
Do  tell  me  all  about  it.  Howja  ever  get  your 
mother's  consent?"  Julia  hastily  helped  Martha 
off  with  her  wraps,  and  then  trailed  to  the  cup- 
board for  extra  cups  and  plates. 

Martha,  for  her,  was  strangely  reticent.  Barry, 
however,  supplied  Julia  with  the  news.  He  and 
Julia  chattered  about  the  wedding  .  .  .  how  angry 
Kate  would  be  .  .  .  where  they  were  going  to  live, 
etc.,  etc. 
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Julia  at  last  had  found  something  more  excit- 
ing than  the  most  absorbing  novel.  Here  was 
romance  right  off  the  griddle.  Her  best  girl 
friend  and  Barry  Leslie.  Well,  Julia  always  did 
like  Barry  pretty  well. 

After  the  coffee,  Barry  went  to  his  boarding- 
house  to  pack  his  trunk.  He  was  then  to  call  for 
Martha  and  Julia,  and  the  three  would  go  on  a 
house  hunting  expedition,  as  Barry  must  be  at 
work  the  next  day. 

In  Julia's  bedroom,  where  she  divested  herself 
of  the  blue  wrapper,  and  exposed  to  Martha's 
envious  gaze  certain  silk  underthings,  the  while 
effervescing  over  the  delights  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore them,  and  donning  a  very  smart  little  street 
costume,  with  sheath  skirt,  the  very  latest  fashion, 
not  neglecting  to  dust  her  nose  with  powder,  and 
applying  to  her  cheek  a  little,  oh,  a  very  little,  of 
a  pinkish  substance  from  a  tiny  round  box.  Mrs. 
Tom  had  become  very  sophisticated  since  leaving 
Hyde  Park. 

Martha,  watching,  thought  of  her  tucked  nain- 
sooks, and  felt  very  countrified.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was,  that  she  had  left  home  with  only  the 
clothes  on  her  back,  except  for  one  nightdress  that 
she  had  smuggled  from  the  house,  before  Kate's 
very  eyes,  but  snugly  hidden  underneath  her  coat. 
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In  the  Hyde  Park  station,  the  paper  package  had 
been  transferred  to  Barry's  bag.  For,  after  all, 
hasn't  a  husband  a  right  to  carry  his  wife's 
clothes? 

At  a  full  realization  of  her  garmentless  state, 
and  tired  withal  from  the  events  of  the  day  be- 
fore, a  tear  trickled  down  Martha's  cheek.  Julia 
stopped  in  the  process  of  refurbishing  her  face, 
and  gathered  the  sobbing  bride  in  her  arms. 
Martha  sorely  needed  comforting,  and  Julia's  was 
the  only  source  at  hand.  She  felt  strangely  home- 
sick for  her  mother. 

Julia  had  a  nose  for  romance.  And,  she  knew 
her  friend  Martha.  Before  long,  Martha  yielded 
to  Julia's  picture  of  wedded  bliss  in  store,  and,  by 
the  time  Barry  had  returned,  both  girls  (or  were 
they  women  now?)  were  ready  for  the  joyful  trip 
in  search  of  a  dovecote  to  house  the  new  family. 
And,  on  Martha's  pale  cheek  there  bloomed  a 
faint  hue  as  of  a  rose.  There  was  magic  in 
Julia's  small  round  box!  A  dovecote  was  rented, 
on  Merriman  Avenue,  at  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month. 
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Weeks  became  months  ...  the  months  a  year. 
Martha  had  not  heard  from  her  mother.  Neither 
had  Suzanne  written. 

The  dovecote  on  Merriman  Avenue  had 
seasoned  into  an  ordinary  dwelling.  Barry  had 
stopped  calling  her  "girlie,"  and  he  never  now 
told  her  that  she  "was  a  peach  for  looks." 

His  work  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  his 
time,  even  in  the  evenings.  Except  for  Julia, 
Martha  saw  very  few  people.  Julia  called  at  the 
little  flat  often,  always  without  Tom.  Tom's 
companionship  was  not  necessary,  so  it  appeared, 
to  Julia's  happiness. 

In  addition  to  homesickness,  even  longing  at 
times  for  her  mother's  scolding,  Martha  was  feel- 
ing physically  ill.  Julia  finally  persuaded  her  to 
call  upon  Dr.  Peet,  a  venerable  physician  who  ad- 
vised her,  among  other  things,  to  take  a  walk  each 
day  ...  to  eat  only  certain  foods  ...  to  rest  all  she 
could  .  .  .  and,  to  keep  cheerful. 

When  Martha  told  her  husband  about  her  visit 
to  Dr.  Peet,  Barry  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
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"Gosh!  don't  it  beat  the  devil!"  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

After  nine  months  of  loneliness,  homesickness 
and  heartsickness,  Martha  journeyed  alone,  save 
for  the  ministrations  of  Julia  and  Dr.  Peet, 
through  a  vague,  dark  realm  of  pain.  When  her 
baby  boy  was  placed  in  her  arms,  she  dreaded  to 
look  at  the  little  mite.  .  .  .  She  feared  he  might 
look  like  Barry.  Barry,  by  the  way,  was  on  a 
fishing  trip  with  Tom  Mallady,  when  Martha's 
baby  was  born. 

"Just  as  well,"  pronounced  old  Dr.  Peet. 
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Kate  Farra  did  not  know  that  she  was  a 
grandmother.  Martha  was  too  ill,  and  later  too 
busy  with  her  baby,  to  send  a  telegram,  and  letters 
that  brought  no  reply  seemed  futile.  Barry  sim- 
ply did  not  bother  to  send  Kate  a  wire. 

For  some  reason,  Barry,  although  cruelly 
neglectful  of  Martha  before  the  baby  came,  now 
insisted  that  his  son  be  named  after  him.  Martha 
would  have  liked  to  have  named  the  baby  John, 
but  she  was  too  weak  to  insist,  and  too  discour- 
aged to  really  care.  So,  the  son  of  the  Leslies 
was  named  Bernard,  although,  after  he  was  two 
months  old,  his  mother  added  a  middle  letter 
"A". 

"What's  the  'A'  for?"  demanded  Barry. 

"It's  for  Arthur,"  prevaricated  Martha. 

"Arthur,  hell,  there's  nobody  in  our  families 
named  Arthur." 

"I  know  it.    It's  just  a  fancy  of  mine." 

"It's  a  damned  queer  fancy,"  quoth  Barry. 

The  son  of  the  Leslies  was  not  christened.  The 
Leslies  did  not  attend  a  church. 
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Martha  never  called  her  baby  by  his  given 
name.  She  called  him  Sonny,  instead.  Later, 
when  she  was  alone,  she  sometimes  called  him  by 
another  name.  She  breathed  it  low.  It  held  a 
memory  of  her  childhood.  Surely  there  was  no 
harm  in  cherishing  a  memory!  She  was  hope- 
lessly married  to  Barry.  She  didn't  even  know 
where  her  childhood  playmate  was.  But  she  re- 
membered him  as  something  true  and  fine.  She 
wanted  to  link  the  memory  of  him  with  her  boy, 
in  that,  perhaps,  it  would  have  some  influence  on 
the  growing  life.  She  had  lately  read  that  if  you 
willed  a  thing  intensely  enough,  you  could  accom- 
plish your  desire.  She  intended  to  associate  her 
little  growing  manchild  with  thoughts  of  both  her 
father  and  her  playmate. 

Her  baby's  middle  name  was  a  sweet  pure 
secret  all  her  own,  to  breathe  into  the  shell-pink 
ear,  or  to  whisper  to  the  angels  that  guarded  the 
infant  as  he  slept. 

Barry  might  neglect  her.  He  might  make  her, 
as  he  had,  into  an  old-married  woman,  with  faded 
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hair  and  pale  cheeks,  but  he  could  not  rob  her  of 
the  joys  of  motherhood,  nor  of  her  one  absorbing 
purpose  now,  to  train  her  little  son  to  be  the  man 
she  wished  his  father  had  been. 
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The  baby  grew,  as  babies  will,  from  a  babe  in 
arms  to  a  child  in  creepers  ...  to  a  toddler  feel- 
ing his  precarious  way  from  chair  to  chair,  or 
clinging  to  his  mother's  hand.  To  Martha,  he 
was  the  center  of  all  existence.  He  was  the  pivot 
upon  which  her  daily  life  revolved.  He  absorbed 
her  love,  her  thoughts,  her  energies.  Through 
some  fortunate  physical  phenomenon,  he  bore  no 
resemblance  to  Barry,  and  for  this  Martha 
secretly  thanked  her  God. 

And  when,  one  day,  after  the  baby  was  three 
years  old,  Barry  announced  that  he  would  have  to 
go  to  New  York  "on  business,"  Martha  helped 
him  pack  his  bag,  sewing  buttons  on  his  shirts, 
mending  his  socks,  and  pressing  his  ties. 

She  felt  no  pangs  at  Barry's  leaving,  and  ac- 
cepted his  parting  kiss  as  unemotionally  as  she 
would  have  shaken  hands  with  a  casual  caller. 
Sonny  was  asleep  in  his  crib  when  Barry  left  the 
flat,  and  the  father  gave  not  one  parting  glance 
at  his  little  son. 

He  thrust  a  ten  dollar  bill  into  Martha's  hand, 
and  said, 
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"I'll  send  you  some  more  in  a  couple  of  days." 
***** 

For  some  reason,  the  house  was  strangely 
peaceful  with  the  husband  and  father  away. 
Martha  suddenly  realized  that  Julia's  visits  had 
not  been  as  frequent  as  formerly.  Neither  family 
had  a  phone,  and  the  walking  was  bad,  so  Martha 
felt  that  she  must  not  blame  Julia  too  much  for 

not  coming  to  see  her. 

***** 

The  ten  dollars  that  Barry  had  left  were  nearly 
gone.  In  a  few  days  the  rent  for  the  little  flat 
would  be  due.  Martha  decided  to  call  at  the 
Plow  Works  and  ask  for  an  advance  on  Barry's 
next  pay.  Sonny  was  getting  very  heavy,  and 
Martha  had  not  been  able  to  afford  a  wheelcart. 
She  was  thankful  when  they  reached  the  Works, 
and  she  dropped  wearily  into  the  first  chair  inside 
the  waiting-room,  and  lifted  the  equally  weary 
Sonny  to  her  lap. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the 
pay  clerk,"  she  stated  to  the  office  boy.  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  then  disappeared  into  one  of  the 
offices.  Presently,  the  office  door  opened  and 
Tom  Mallady  approached  Martha. 

"Oh,  Tom,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  I'm  just 
about  dead,  and  Sonny's  so  heavy." 
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In  rather  embarrassed  fashion,  for  him,  Tom 
asked  Martha  to  come  into  his  office.  He  mo- 
tioned her  to  a  chair,  and  then  seated  himself  be- 
hind his  desk.  Tom  was  usually  very  self-pos- 
sessed, and  his  apparent  nervousness,  gave 
Martha  a  feeling  of  apprehension. 

Finally,  he  opened  his  desk  drawer,  and  from 
an  envelope  extracted  a  paper,  which  he  handed  to 
Martha.  She  read,  "Dear  Tom.  I've  gone  away 
with  Barry  Leslie.  I've  always  loved  him.  Good 
Bye,  Julia." 

"And  that,"  said  Tom,  with  a  return  of  his  care- 
less manner,  "is  all  that  there  is  to  that." 

Later,  Tom  drove  her  to  her  home  in  his  auto- 
mobile. It  was  Martha's  first  ride  in  so  luxurious 
an  equipage. 
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Morning  follows  the  longest  night.  Daylight 
dispels  the  deepest  dusk.  The  numbness  that  fol- 
lows sudden  shock  .  .  .  that,  too,  will  pass. 

Martha,  rising  at  break  of  day,  from  her 
sleepless  bed,  sat  before  the  low  fire  in  her  little 
sitting-room,  and  tried  to  realize  just  what  had 
happened  to  her.  Sonny,  with  the  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  childhood,  slept  the  sleep  of  health, 
in  his  crib. 

What  to  do  now?  That  was  the  question. 
Write  to  her  mother  and  ask  for  help?  Never. 
Rather  than  that  she'd  take  in  washing,  like  those 
two  old  crones  who  once  washed  for  her  mother. 

She  counted  the  remains  of  Barry's  last  ten 
dollars.  Sixty-five  cents.  Yesterday,  she  had 
bought  Sonny  a  little  red-wheeled  cart  at  the  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  Store.  Oddly,  she  reasoned,  if  she 
hadn't  bought  that  cart,  she'd  have  seventy-five 
cents  .  .  .  three-quarters  of  a  dollar.    But  she  was 

glad  that  Sonny  had  the  cart. 

***** 

The  American  newspapers  have  often  been 
termed,  and  sometimes  justly,  as  pernicious  mon- 
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gers  of  scandal  .  .  .  fattening  on  the  woes  of 

humanity  .  .  .  catering  to  the  tastes  of  the  sordid. 
***** 

In  the  Syracuse  newspaper,  Martha  read,  with 
blushing  cheek  and  a  burning  shame,  of  her  matri- 
monial shipwreck. 

***** 

In  Hyde  Park's  two  page  paper,  the  Daily 
Scout,  Kate  Farra  read, — "Barry  Leslie  Elopes 
with  Julia  Mallady.  Both  Hyde  Park  Young 
People."  In  scarehead  type,  of  course  .  .  .  trust 
Jim  Wiley,  the  editor,  to  spread  her  shame  all 
over  town! 

jjc  jfc  5$C  5|C 

Seated  in  his  oak  furnished  office,  in  the  Dart 
Motor  Corporation,  in  Buffalo,  Aaron  Preston, 
Jr.,  assistant  engineer,  read  the  news  in  the 
Morning  Courier. 

He  sat  in  deep  thought  for  a  few  moments, 
then,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  upon  a  course  of  action,  and  straightway 
gets  into  gear,  he  pressed  a  button  near  his  desk, 
and  announced  to  the  appearing  office  boy,  "Tell 
Mr.  Stone  that  I'm  called  out  of  town  for  a  few 
days  on  important  personal  business." 

Mr.  Stone  was  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Dart 
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Motor  Corporation;  Mr.  Preston's  immediate 

superior,  and  his  close  personal  friend. 

***** 

Who  says  that  newspapers  are  scandal  mon- 
gers !    Sometimes  they  are  angels  in  disguise ! 

Two  days  later,  while  scanning  the  newspapers, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  employment,  her  head  light 
and  wavy  from  too  little  sleep  and  too  little  in 
her  stomach,  Sonny  fretful  from  he  knew  not 
what,  a  polite  note  in  her  pocket  from  her  land- 
lord, in  which  he  "trusted  that  the  rent  now  over 
due  would  soon  be  forthcoming,"  Martha  received 
her  first  letter  from  her  mother.  Kate  had  sent 
her  a  postal  money-order  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

That  same  evening,  young  Aaron  Preston  sat  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Syracuse  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  thinking. 
A  knight  may  hasten  to  succor  a  lady  in  distress. 
But,  in  these  enlightened  days,  he  can't  very  well 
snatch  her  to  his  charger  .  .  .  especially  if  she  hap- 
pens to  be  a  married  woman  with  a  three  year  old 
son  .  .  .  and  gallop  forth  to  his  castle  where  they 
will  live  happily  ever  after.  Some  more  modern 
method  must  be  devised. 
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A  full  eight  hour  night  of  sleep  is  a  great 
mental  clarifier.  By  the  time  that  Aaron  Preston 
had  shaved,  and  shivered  through  his  cold  shower 
at  the  "Y",  the  next  morning,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  "darn  fool."  Here  was 
he,  a  supposedly  sensible  young  man,  leaving  his 
work  and  traveling  miles  across  the  country, 
simply  because  he  had  read  a  newspaper  sensa- 
tional in  which  the  name  of  a  young  woman  whom 
he  had  once  known,  was  mentioned.  Chasing 
around  the  country  after  married  women  wasn't 
done  by  the  normal  young  man.  The  best  thing 
he  could  do  would  be  to  take  the  first  train  back 
to  Buffalo,  and  forget  a  certain  pair  of  blue  eyes, 
and  a  certain  head  of  corn  colored  hair. 

As  he  sat  in  the  "Y"  Cafe,  at  breakfast,  the 
boy  at  the  desk  in  the  Lobby,  began  to  page  "Mr. 
Preston."  A  telegram  from  Hyde  Park  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  Syracuse. 

"Your  father  died  suddenly  come  at  once 
Wiley  Editor  Scout" 

Instead  of  going  to  Buffalo,  Aaron  left  on  the 
first  train  to  Hyde  Park. 
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Old  Aaron  Preston,  in  passing,  had  left  behind 
him  a  reputation  of  unquestioned  integrity,  the 
little  house  and  shop  in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  legacy 
of  $12,000.00  in  savings  and  insurance.  Young 
Aaron  Preston  was  the  beneficiary. 

Aaron,  Jr.,  cherished  the  first  item,  decided  not 
to  part  with  the  second,  and  deposited  the  third, 
in  due  course  of  time,  in  a  bank  in  Buffalo. 
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Hyde  Park  seemed  cramped  and  provincial  to 
Aaron.  It  was  a  pleasure,  though,  to  talk  with 
some  of  his  old  friends.  In  the  back  of  his 
father's  shop,  he  found  the  remains  of  his  old  gas 
wagon.  He  had  never  gotten  it  to  run,  but  he 
viewed  the  rusting  parts  with  affection.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  one  day  in  wiping  the  parts, 
and  packing  them  carefully  in  the  attic. 

He  saw  Kate  Farra  on  the  street.  She  had  not 
changed  very  much,  and  was  as  neat  and  well  kept 
as  ever.   She  also  held  her  head  as  high. 

Old  Mr.  Wiley,  editor  of  the  Scout,  was  as 
ever  the  town  gossip.  Aaron  made  a  piont  of 
calling  on  him,  and,  as  he  expected,  was  soon  re- 
galed with  all  of  the  news  of  the  town.  Mr.  Wiley 
smacked  his  lips  over  Kate  Farra's  social  trouble. 
But  he  sympathized  with  Martha. 

"The  old  she-devil's  as  spunky  as  ever,"  he 
said,  speaking  of  Kate.  "You'd  never  know  from 
the  way  Kate  Farra  acts  that  Martha's  ever  had 
a  scandal.  I'm  told  at  the  postofiice,  that  she's 
sent  Martha  one  hundred  dollars  all  in  one 
whack." 
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So,  mental  note  of  Aaron's,  Martha  of  the  blue 
eyes  and  corn  colored  hair,  is  not  in  want. 
The  next  day  he  left  for  Buffalo. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

One  hundred  dollars,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1906,  spent  most  judiciously,  lasted  longer  than 
it  would  today.  For  one  month,  Martha  rested, 
if  it  could  be  called  resting,  in  the  Merriman  Ave- 
nue flat.  She  spent  the  time  in  mending  Sonny's 
clothes,  and  making  him  some  new  ones.  She  re- 
made some  clothes  for  herself, — old  ones,  made 
over,  as  she  must  not  spend  any  money  unneces- 
sarily. Each  day  she  scanned  the  Want  Columns, 
in  the  papers,  for  something  whereby  she  might 
earnin  a  living  for  herself  and  Sonny.  She  also 
watched  each  mail,  apprehensively,  for  word  from 
Barry. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  advertised  .  .  .  but  a 
child  was  an  encumbrance.  During  the  daytime, 
she  sometimes  considered  placing  Sonny  in  a 
Home,  to  leave  her  free  to  work.  But  at  night, 
when  she  tucked  him  in  his  crib,  she  always 
changed  her  mind  about  this  course.  She  wavered 
between  what  seemed  to  be  the  necessity  of  part- 
ing with  him,  and  the  desire  to  keep  him  with  her, 
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and  suffered  the  anguish  of  a  thousand  partings 
in  the  process. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  Suzanne  who  helped  her 
to  decide.  Suzanne  had  graduated  from  Normal 
and  was  teaching  a  grade  school  in  Hudson.  Her 
romance  with  the  German  professor  was  slow  in 
materializing.  He  was  girl-shy,  and  was  putting 
off  matrimony  as  long  as  possible. 

Home  in  Hyde  Park,  on  summer  vacation,  and 
discussing  Martha's  affair,  with  Kate,  Suzanne  ex- 
pressed her  views  in  decided  manner. 

"The  whole  thing  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Farras, 
mother,  and  Martha  simply  cannot  take  care  of 
herself  and  that  child  too.  She'll  have  to  put  him 
in  some  Home,  and  then  she  can  come  here  and 
help  you  with  the  work.  But  I  won't  have  that 
boy  around  the  house." 

Kate  agreed  with  Suzanne  .  .  .  Suzanne  was  al- 
ways right.  That  evening  Suzanne  wrote  Martha 
a  letter,  explaining  her  ideas  about  the  matter, 
and  ended  it  by  writing,  "Think  of  others  for  a 
change,  Martha,  you  can't  expect  mother  to  send 
you  any  more  money." 

Rebellion,  smouldering  since  childhood,  against 
the  petty  tyranny  of  Suzanne,  now  burst  into  a 
flame  of  maternal  wrath.    It  was  the  first  letter 
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she  had  received  from  Suzanne  since  her  mar- 
riage. 

Two  days  later,  Suzanne  received  Martha's 
answer : 

"Dear  Suzanne,  —  Thanks  for  your  advice. 
Please  remember,  though,  that  my  baby  is  my 
own,  not  yours.  There's  one  thing  that  was  evi- 
dently not  included  in  your  education,  and  that  is 
the  art  of  minding  your  own  business.  It  was 
good  of  mother  to  send  me  the  hundred,  and  if 
I  ever  can  I'll  pay  it  back.  But  don't  try  to  take 
my  baby  from  me.  If  you  do,  you'll  know  for 
once  what  real  trouble  is.   Good  Bye.  Martha." 
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The  fear  of  having  Sonny  taken  from  her, 
dwelt,  a  specter,  in  Martha's  mind. 

She  decided  that  she  must  not  stay  in  Syracuse. 
She  must  lose  herself  and  Sonny,  in  some  big  city, 
where  she  could  get  work,  and  be  free  from  the 
fear  of  parting  with  her  boy. 

Impelled  more  by  the  necessity  for  action,  than 
by  any  definite  plan,  she  dressed  Sonny  and 
boarded  a  Salina  Street  car.  The  railroad  station 
attracted  her,  and  she  wandered  in  and  sat  down 
on  the  long  bench  where  Barry  had  left  her,  so 
many,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  years  ago,  on  the  night 
of  their  reaching  Syracuse.  She  watched  the  pass- 
ing crowds.  Sonny  was  quiet  with  a  child's  inter- 
est in  the  unusual. 

A  traveler,  sitting  near,  started  toward  the 
train  wicket.  He  dropped  his  newspaper  on  the 
bench,  and  Martha  noticed  that  it  was  the  Buffalo 
Times.  She  picked  it  up,  rolled  it  tightly,  and 
taking  Sonny's  hand,  led  him  to  the  street,  feeling 
very  much  as  though  she  had  stolen  some  trav- 
eler's luggage. 
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Reaching  home,  she  looked  through  the  Want 
Columns.    She  read, — 

"Wanted.  A  working  housekeeper.  No 
objection  to  woman  with  one  child.  Box  000, 
Williamsville,  N.  Y." 

Martha  did  not  know  where  Williamsville  was, 
but  it  was  evidently  near  Buffalo.  That  night,  a 
letter  sped  on  its  way,  and  Martha  tossed  and 
dreamed,  and  made  her  plans. 

A  few  days  later,  she  received  a  letter  in  reply. 
It  was  written  on  soiled  paper.  The  writing  was 
cramped  .  .  .  the  spelling  unique.  It  was  signed 
by  one  F.  Wesselburg.  Martha  fancied  that  the 
letter  smelled  of  stables.  Not  very  satisfactory, 
but  at  least  one  way  out  of  present  difficulties. 

5j«  ifj  5j«  *  * 

Never  had  Mose  Cohen,  dealer  in  second-hand 
furniture,  struck  so  great  a  bargain,  as  when  he 
purchased  Martha's  household  goods  for  the  sum 
of  $80.00. 

With  the  money  in  her  purse,  her  entire  worldly 
possessions  packed  in  John  Farra's  old  black 
leather  trunk,  and  holding  her  little  son  tightly 
by  the  hand,  Martha  boarded  the  train  for 
Williamsville. 

Williamsville  is  a  suburb  of  Buffalo. 
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The  train  slid  into  the  Buffalo  station,  then 
backed  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
waited  for  what  seemed  to  Martha  to  be  an 
interminable  time,  before  it  steamed  forward 
again,  and  the  weary  passengers  waited,  crowded 
in  the  aisle,  for  their  chance  to  alight. 

Martha  waited  in  the  jam  of  humanity,  carry- 
ing her  one  small  satchel  and  the  somnambulent 
Sonny.  Sonny  was  heavy.  The  air  in  the  train 
was  suffocating.  Her  head  felt  light.  Mr.  Wes- 
selburg  had  written  that  he  would  meet  her  in  the 
station.  Her  heart  palpitated  with  a  strange  fear 
of  what  might  await  her. 

She  was  pushed  forward  by  the  impatient  pas- 
sengers, and,  as  she  reached  the  outer  platform, 
she  glanced  at  a  man  who  was  just  leaving  the 
smoking  car.  His  face  was  familiar,  and  he  was 
regarding  her  intently.  Martha's  heart  gave  a 
little  leap  ...  the  man  was  Aaron  Preston. 

When  Martha  stepped  from  the  train,  Aaron 
was  waiting  for  her.  It  was  almost  as  though  he 
had  come  to  meet  her.  He  lifted  the  sleeping 
Sonny  to  his  shoulder,  and  Martha  felt  his  hand 
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under  her  elbow,  almost  lifting  her  along  the 

passageway.   Neither  spoke.   Martha  was  bereft 

of  speech.    Aaron  was  trying  to  think  of  the 

proper  thing  to  say.    The  only  one  undisturbed 

by  the  unusualness  of  events,  was  Sonny. 

***** 

Inside  the  smoky  station,  Martha  saw  a  man 
standing  near  the  door,  intently  scanning  each 
traveler  as  they  passed.  He  was  stout,  and  short, 
with  reddish  scrubbly  beard.  His  dark  blue  shirt 
was  open  at  the  throat,  disclosing  what  gave 
promise  of  a  hairy  chest.  His  shoes  were  heavy 
and  mud-caked,  and  his  clothes  unkempt  and 
soiled.  As  Martha  passed  close  to  him  she  shud- 
dered and  involuntarily  grasped  Aaron's  arm. 
The  man  smelled  strongly  of  her  recent  letter. 

He  started  toward  her,  "Was  you  th'  laty  I  vas 
lookin'  fer?"  he  asked,  with  show  of  yellow  teeth. 

"You  have  evidently  made  a  mistake,  friend," 
replied  Aaron,  his  hand  on  Martha's  arm  tighten- 
ing, as  he  felt  her  tremble.  He  ushered  Martha 
to  a  seat  near  the  window,  and  sat  down  beside 
her,  still  holding  the  sleeping  Sonny  on  his  arm. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  say,  "suppose  we  renew  an  old  acquaint- 
ance." 

But  to  Martha,  Aaron's  voice  and  form,  as  he 
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sat  beside  her,  seemed  to  be  rapidly  retreating 
in  the  distance  .  .  .  swallowed  in  a  fast  narrowing 
circle  of  blackness.  The  walls  of  the  station  were 
closing  in  on  her.  She  was  sinking  .  .  .  down  .  .  . 
down  .  .  .  deeper  .  .  .  deeper  .  .  .  oblivion.  Martha 
had  fainted. 

*  *  ^  *  5f! 

Because  she  was  a  naturally  healthy  young  per- 
son, Martha's  period  of  unconsciousness  was  of 
short  duration.  She  experienced  a  hazy  realiza- 
tion of  being  lifted.  .  .  of  her  cheek  resting  on 
some  rough  substance,  the  cloth  of  Aaron's  coat 
...  of  the  delicious  odor  of  cigar  fragrance.  She 
dimly  heard  Sonny's  fretful  cry.  She  was  being 
carried,  then  lowered  and  laid  full  length  on  some 
cool,  hard-surfaced  place. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  found  herself  on  a 
lounge  in  the  women's  room.  Near  the  door 
Aaron  was  standing,  holding  Sonny  by  the  hand, 
and  talking  with  a  blue  uniformed  woman. 

Sonny  lounged  against  Aaron's  leg.  He  dou- 
bled one  little  fist  and  tried  to  rub  away  his  sleepi- 
ness. He  couldn't  make  out  what  it  was  all  about. 
Who  was  this  strange  man,  anyway! 

As  is  the  way  with  children,  Sonny's  first  clear 
thought  was, 

"I'm  hungry,  Mummie." 
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Martha  tried  to  rise,  but  the  blue  uniformed 
woman  hastened  to  her  side,  and  placed  cool 
fingers  on  her  pulse.  . 

"Stay  right  where  you  are  for  a  moment,"  she 
smiled,  "I'll  take  you  over  to  the  Lodge,  in  a  little 
while,  and  get  you  some  tea.  Don't  worry  about 
your  little  boy,  we'll  take  care  of  him." 

Sonny's  wails  became  louder,  and  Aaron  lifted 
him  again  to  his  shoulder. 

"Guess  we'll  get  this  young  man  some  grub,  in 
the  lunchroom,"  he  said.  "What  ought  he  to 
have?    Bread  and  milk?" 

The  blue  uniformed  woman  smiled  and  nodded. 
"You'll  make  a  good  baby  nurse,"  she  said. 

When  Sonny  and  Aaron  reappeared,  Sonny  was 
feeling  better.  His  rosy  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles.  He  and  Aaron  appeared  to  be  on  very 
good  terms. 

The  blue  uniformed  woman  introduced  herself 
to  Martha  as  Miss  Wells,  of  the  Travelers' 
Lodge.  She  suggested  that  they  go  to  the  Lodge, 
where  Martha  could  rest  for  the  night,  and, 
"don't  worry  about  tomorrow,"  she  advised. 

Martha  allowed  Miss  Wells  to  escort  her 
across  the  street  to  the  Lodge,  Aaron  and  Sonny 
folowing,  the  latter  carrying  Martha's  satchel. 
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"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  murmured 
Martha  as  she  parted  with  Aaron  at  the  Lodge 
door. 

"Don't  try,"  he  answered.  "Please  look  on 
me  as  your  old  friend.  I  am,  you  know.  I'll  see 
you  tomorrow." 

"Arwon,"  shrilled  Sonny,  as  Aaron  started  for 
the  street  car,  "be  sure  and  turn  back." 
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Gram  Stone  sat  in  her  large  armchair,  waving 
a  palmleaf  fan,  and  doing  her  best  to  keep  cool 
on  a  very  hot  evening.  Her  chair  was  large,  be- 
cause Gram  was  large,  in  circumference,  at  least. 
Her  snow  white  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  lay  smooth  on  her  wide  forehead.  Her 
eyes,  behind  gold  bowed  specs,  twinkled  with 
kindliness,  and  when  she  laughed,  which  was 
often,  her  entire  body  was  shaken  as  by  an  inter- 
nal convulsion  of  mirth.  She  was  attractively 
wholesome  in  a  voluminous  white  lawn  dress, 
dotted  with  tiny  sprigs  of  black  fern,  and  pinned 
at  the  neck  with  a  huge  cameo  "breastpin." 

Aunt  Dede  Stone,  Gram's  daughter,  rocked 
gently  on  the  porch,  trying  to  decide  whether  it 
was  too  hot  to  yield  to  her  nephew's  coaxing  to 
make  some  iced  lemonade. 

Aunt  Dede  was  short,  stout,  comely  but  not 
handsome,  with  curling  brown  hair,  and  plump 
rosy  cheeks.  She  reflected  good  health  and  a 
genial  disposition.  She  had  charge,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Ladies'  Wear,  in  a  Buffalo  department 
store. 
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Dick  Stone,  the  nephew,  sat  on  the  porch  steps, 
clad  in  white  flannels,  bewailing  the  weather,  mop- 
ping his  brow,  and  wondering  "why,  in  time,  old 
Pres  doesn't  come  'round?"  Dick  was  Aaron's 
partner  in  luck  or  tribulation,  as  well  as  his  asso- 
ciate in  business. 

Aaron  had  been  on  a  trip  "down  east  to  Hyde 
Park,"  and  was  expected  back  on  the  evening 
train.  During  his  absence,  there  had  been  a 
change  at  the  Dart  Motors.  Dick  had  been  pro- 
moted one  notch,  and  Aaron  had  risen  to  the  place 
that  Dick  had  vacated.  Dick  could  hardly  wait 
for  Aaron's  arrival,  to  tell  him  the  good  news. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Aaron  reached 
the  Stone  home.  He  was  fresh  in  summer  flannels, 
and,  as  he  mounted  the  steps,  he  waved  a  careless 
hand  in  greeting  to  Aunt  Dede  and  Dick,  and 
kissed  Gram  on  the  forehead.  Dick  plunged  at 
once  into  the  matter  of  imparting  his  good  news, 
about  the  changes  at  the  Dart  Motors. 

"I'll  tell  you  frankly,  Pres,  that  if  you  had  a 
couple  of  years  at  some  Tech  school,  they'd  shoot 
you  over  my  head  so  quick,  that  I  couldn't  be  able 
to  see  your  dust." 

Aaron  expressed  only  moderate  satisfaction  over 
his  promotion.    Then  lapsed  into  unusual  pre- 
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occupation.  His  friends  sensed  that  something 
troubled  him,  and  were  sympathetically  silent. 

A  street-piano  wheeled  up  the  street,  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  porch.  It  ground  out  the 
latest  popular  tune,  —  "The  Good  Old  Summer 
Time."  Gram  Stone  remarked  that  the  "new 
music's  not  as  pretty  as  the  old.  I  wish  they'd 
play  'Sweet  Alice  Ben  Bolt'." 

"What's  the  matter,  Pres,  old  chap?  Nothing 
worrying  you,  is  there?"  asked  Dick. 

"Not  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  answered 
Aaron.  "But  a  friend  of  mine  is  in  a  pretty  deep 
hole,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  help  her  out, 
and  I  don't  know  just  how  to  go  to  work  about 
it." 

"Help  'her'  out,"  chimed  Aunt  Dede.  "This  is 
interesting.    Tell  us  about  the  lady  in  distress." 

"You  wouldn't  joke  about  it,  if  you  knew  the 
circumstances,  Aunt  Dede,"  Aaron  was  faintly  re- 
proving. "She's  just  a  poor  girl  that  has  had  a 
mighty  tough  time  of  it.  I  knew  her  when  we 
were  kids.  Used  to  go  to  school  with  her.  Her 
mother  was  one  of  those  awful  strict  kind,  and 
she  ran  off  with  a  rotter  and  got  married.  That 
was  four  years  ago,  and  now  he  has  gone  off  and 
left  her.  She  has  one  little  boy  .  .  .  cute  little  kid, 
too.    She  was  on  the  train  tonight,  and  when  she 
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got  in  the  station  she  fainted.  She's  with  Dora 
Wells  now,  but  she  can't  stay  there  forever.  I've 
a  hunch  she's  in  pretty  deep  water.  She's  an  awful 
nice  girl,  too." 

Gram  and  Aunt  Dede  were  instantly  all  sym- 
pathy and  attention. 

"Say,  Aaron,"  exclaimed  Dick,  "this  doesn't 
have  any  connection  with  that  flying  trip  you  took 
to  Syracuse  a  short  time  ago,  does  it?" 

"Well,  yes,  in  a  way,"  admitted  Aaron.  "You 
see,  I've  always  thought  a  lot  of  Martha  .  .  .  have 
for  a  good  many  years,  in  fact.  Her  dad  and 
mine  were  chums,  too,  and  that  seems  to  make  me 
feel  responsible  for  her,  in  a  way." 

Gram  rose  lumberingly  from  her  chair,  and 
rolled  sailor-like  into  the  house.  As  she  passed 
Aaron  she  patted  his  shoulder. 

"Don't  you  worry,  Arnie,  we'll  take  care  of 
your  little  friend.  Won't  we,  Dede?  Guess  I'll 
make  some  lemonade." 

"I  can't  wait  'til  I  see  her,"  said  Aunt  Dede 
following  Gram  into  the  house.  Then  she  added, 
"Your  friends  are  our  friends,  you  know  that, 
Aaron,  don't  you?" 

Aaron  caught  her  hand  as  she  passed,  and  gave 
it  a  grateful  squeeze.  "You  are  an  angel,  Aunt 
Dede." 
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"Oh,  yeah,"  called  back  Aunt  Dede  from  the 
hall,  "  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounder." 

Dick  threw  a  dime  into  the  hat  of  the  street- 
piano  player. 

"Plenty  of  music  for  one  time,"  he  said  to  the 
bowing  Italian.    "Move  along." 

Dick  placed  his  hand  on  Aaron's  shoulder  with 
loving  pressure.  Aaron's  troubles  were  Dick's 
troubles. 
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That  night,  Martha  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion. Fear  gripped  her  in  the  morning  when  she 
awakened  and  found  that  Sonny  was  not  at  her 
side.  Then,  came  the  thought  of  Aaron.  She 
wondered  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  fate.  How 
did  it  happen  that  Aaron  was  on  the  train?  It 
was  almost  as  though  God  had  sent  him  to  save 
her  from  that  horrid  Wesselburg.  She  could  not 
plan  for  herself,  for  even  one  day  ahead,  but 
somehow  she  felt  sure  that  she  would  find  a  way 
out  of  her  troubles.  Aaron  had  said  that  he 
would  see  her  in  the  morning,  and  Aaron  was  as 
safe  and  sound  and  solid  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
But  then,  she  must  not  depend  upon  Aaron.  She 
was  Barry  Leslie's  wife,  and  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Aaron  Preston.  Then,  came  a  comfort- 
ing thought  .  .  .  Aaron  was  her  father's  friend 
...  she  could  accept  friendship  from  a  friend  of 
her  father's. 

When  she  had  bathed  and  dressed,  she  found 
Miss  Wells,  in  fresh  white  uniform,  waiting  in  the 
office.  She  was  glad  that  Miss  Wells  had  worn 
white,  instead  of  the  blue,  today.    It  seemed  a 
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more  hopeful  color.  With  Miss  Wells,  was  a 
pleasant  faced  woman,  whom  she  introduced  as 
Miss  Stone.  Aunt  Dede  had  taken  the  morning 
off,  to  help  Aaron  solve  his  problem. 

Aunt  Dede  was  nothing  if  not  capable.  She 
persuaded  Martha  that  she  would  be  conferring 
a  great  favor  upon  the  friends  of  Aaron,  if  she 
would  spend  a  few  days  with  them,  until  she  "got 
her  bearings."  She  was  sure  that  she  could  help 
Martha  to  find  pleasant  work.  She  hugged  and 
kissed  Sonny  when  he  innocently  enquired,  "Are 
you  Mrs.  Arwon?" 

"No,  you  precious,  I'm  his  Aunt  Dede.  And 
you  must  call  me  Aunt  Dede,  too." 

Gram  Stone  greeted  them,  on  the  porch,  when 
Aunt  Dede  and  Martha,  with  Sonny  clinging  to 
her  hand,  arrived.  Gram  put  her  arms  around 
Martha,  and  kissed  her.  "We're  glad  to  see  you, 
my  dear,"  she  said. 

Gram  couldn't  bend  low  enough  to  kiss  Sonny, 
but  she  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  held  his  little 
hand  in  her  plump  one.  And  Sonny,  trying  to  get 
things  straight  in  his  child  mind,  asked,  "Are  you 
Arwon's  grandma?" 

"I'm  grandma  to  everyone  around  here,  honey." 
***** 

That  afternoon,  with  Aunt  Dede  away  at  the 
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store,  and  Sonny  and  Gram  Stone  napping, 
Martha  spent  a  quiet  time  in  planning. 

In  the  first  place,  she  decided,  she  must  not 
impose  on  these  good  people.  They  would  not 
respect  her  if  she  did.  They  were  Aaron's 
friends,  not  hers,  and  she  had  too  much  of  Kate 
Farra's  independent  spirit,  to  allow  herself  to  be 
a  parasite.  Then  too,  she  must  not  allow  herself 
to  think  too  much  about  Aaron  Preston.  She  was 
married  to  Barry  Leslie,  even  though  he  had 
deserted  her.  Her  conduct  must  be  seemly,  as 
behooves  a  married  woman.  Aaron  had  appeared 
just  as  she  was  desperate.  He  had  saved  her 
from  that  repulsive  Wesselburg,  but  she  must  not 
think  of  him.  When  she  met  him  again,  she 
would  talk  with  him  calmly,  thank  him  properly, 
and  dismiss  him  from  her  thoughts.  Surely,  in  this 
big  city,  there  was  some  work  for  a  woman,  with 
one  small  child. 

The  evening  meal  was  a  pleasant  one.  Aunt 
Dede  was  bubblingly  enthusiastic  over  the  events 
of  the  day  .  .  .  the  sayings  of  the  girls  at  the  store 
.  .  .  bright  comment  about  new  goods  just  arrived. 
Gram  Stone  sat  behind  the  tall  teapot,  beaming 
benevolently  upon  everybody.    Dick  talked  easily 
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with  Martha.  Sonny  paid  strict  attention  to  his 
plate.  Martha  tried  to  eat,  but  her  appetite  was 
somewhat  affected  by  Dick's  information  that, 
"Aaron's  coming  up  to  see  you  after  supper." 
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The  light  was  beginning  to  fade,  when  Aunt 
Dede  "guessed  that  Aaron  isn't  coming  after  all." 
Sonny  had  been  put  to  bed,  and  Dick  suggested 
that  they  all  go  for  a  ride  around  the  Front, — 
as  the  old  army  post  was  called. 

Martha  said  that  she  must  stay  with  Sonny, 
and  would  not  listen  to  Gram's  offer  to  stay.  Dis- 
tressed that  the  kind  old  lady  should  even  think  of 
depriving  herself  of  the  ride,  Martha  pleaded  a 
headache  as  further  excuse  for  staying  behind. 

After  the  family  had  driven  off,  in  Dick's  chug- 
ging automobile,  Martha  studied  the  evening 
paper.  A  waitress  was  wanted  in  Childs  .  .  . 
a  chambermaid  wanted  in  a  hotel.  Stenographers 
were  in  demand  ...  a  few  sewing  girls.  Hands 
were  wanted  in  a  pants  factory  .  .  .  she  would 
find  work  tomorrow! 

She  was  thankful  that  Aaron  had  not  come.  He 
had  promised,  last  night,  that  he  would  see  her. 
But,  perhaps,  he  had  thought  better  of  it.  She 
was  tired  with  the  events  of  the  day.  Later,  when 
she  was  more  rested,  and  had  some  work,  she 
could  meet  Aaron  with  more  poise. 
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Her  reverie  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  steps 
on  the  porch,  and  Aaron's  voice  .  .  .  "Hello, 
everybody. " 

Martha  rose  from  her  chair. 

"They've  all  gone  out.  I  stayed  at  home  with 
Sonny.  He's  asleep."  That  was  not  what  she 
wanted  to  say.  She  should  not  have  said  "home." 
This  was  not  her  home.    She  was  merely  a  visitor. 

"I'm  glad  to  find  you  alone,"  said  Aaron, 
honestly.  "I  wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  with 
you."  He  held  the  hand  she  had  offered  him; 
the  same  old  warm,  strong  clasp  she  had  remem- 
bered. It  unnerved  her,  and  she  fought  with 
herself  for  calmness. 

"It  has  been  so  warm  today.  Won't  you  sit 
down"?    She  sought  refuge  in  the  commonplace. 

They  sat  in  the  darkened  parlour,  Aaron  in  a 
chair  near  the  window,  and  Martha  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  a  large  center  table  barricad- 
ing between. 

"I'm  glad  you're  better,"  said  Aaron,  easily. 
"You  are  going  to  find  this  family  one  of  the  best 
on  earth.  I've  worked  with  Dick  Stone  ever  since 
I've  been  in  Buffalo,  and  I've  lived  right  around 
the  corner  from  the  Stones  ever  since  I've  known 
Dick.  They're  mighty  good  friends  of  mine,  I 
can  tell  you." 
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"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Martha  fever- 
ishly. "They're  wonderful.  But  I  can't  stay 
here,  you  know.  I  can't  impose  on  them.  I  .  .  . 
I  thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Preston,  for  what 
you've  done  for  me.  If  I  hadn't  have  met  you 
last  night,  I'd  have  died,  I  think, — but,  I'm  going 
away  tomorrow.  I  .  .  .  I've  a  job," — she  lied, 
desperately. 

The  steady  blue-grey  eyes  across  the  table  re- 
garded her  gravely. 

They  reminded  her  of  the  time  so  long  ago, 
when  a  certain  ragged  boy,  carving  a  peachstone, 
had  angrily  told  her  not  to  tell  lies  to  him. 

"He  knows  I'm  lying,"  she  thought,  miserably. 

"We  don't  want  to  intrude,"  he  spoke  slowly. 
"I  fancied  last  night  that  you  were  in  some  sort 
of  trouble,  or  I  shouldn't  have  been  so  officious. 
I  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  I've  known  you 
ever  since  we  were  children,  and  rather  engineered 
you,  I  guess." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  "Where  are  you  going  to 
work,  Martha?" 

"He  calls  me  Martha,"  thought  she,  "not  Mrs. 
Leslie." 

The  want  advertisements  that  she  had  been 
reading  trooped  through  Martha's  mind,  but  not 
one  specific  one  could  she  think  of  to  make  a  con- 
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vincing  reply.  She  hesitated,  her  fingers  locked 
tightly  together,  showing  white  knuckles. 

Aaron  rose  from  his  chair,  and  threw  open  the 
blinds,  allowing  the  late  sunlight  to  flood  the 
room.  With  hands  in  trousers  pockets,  he  saun- 
tered to  the  mantel,  where  he  stood  surveying 
Martha  steadily.  She  was  thin  .  .  .  her  face  pale 
.  .  .  her  clothes  were  neat,  although  old  fashioned, 
and  one  shoe  showed  from  beneath  her  skirt.  It 
was  a  heavy  shoe,  the  kind  women  wear  in  the 
winter,  and  yet,  Martha  was  wearing  it  on  this 
hot  day. 

He  thought  of  the  little  girl  in  Hyde  Park. 
Kate  Farra  had  always  kept  her  girls  so  daintily 
dressed;  even  as  a  boy  he  had  noticed  it.  He 
thought,  too,  of  Martha's  little  habit  of  telling 
defensive  fibs,  and  of  how,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
the  habit  had  bothered  him.  He  was  a  man  now, 
with  a  man-size  understanding. 

Martha  did  not  answer  his  question,  but  sat 
looking  at  her  tightly  clasped  hands.  Her  lips 
trembled  when  she  tried  to  speak. 

"JIave  you  any  work  in  view?"  he  asked 
bluntly. 

Martha  raised  tear  flooded  eyes  to  his,  and 
nodded  her  head. 

In  a  flash,  there  appeared  to  Aaron,  a  vision 
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of  the  uncouth  man  in  the  station  who  had  spoken 
to  Martha.  He  had  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
to  keep  from  touching  her.  She  seemed  so  piti- 
ful, so  alone,  and  so  in  need  of  sympathy.  But 
she  was  Leslie's  wife  .  .  .  that  skunk  Leslie.  And 
even  though  he,  Aaron,  had  loved  her  since  she 
was  a  little  girl,  he  hadn't  any  right  to  touch  her. 
He  wanted  to  gather  her  in  his  arms  and  give  her 
comfort.  But  he  must  help  her  in  a  sane, 
brotherly  fashion. 

The  thought  of  Martha  being  with  that  unclean 
creature  of  the  railroad  station,  almost  broke  his 
restraint.  He  walked  to  the  open  window,  and 
back  again,  then,  pulling  a  low  chair  close  to  hers, 
he  sat  down  and  laid  a  hand  upon  her  knee. 

"For  God's  sake,  Martha,  you're  not  going  to 
work  for  that  filthy  lout  we  saw  in  the  station, 
are  you?" 

The  suggestion  opened  an  avenue  of  escape 
from  the  interview.  She  nodded  her  head,  affirm- 
atively. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  He  rose,  and  paced 
to  the  window  and  back.  He  sat  down  again 
and  tapped  her  knee  with  forceful  finger. 

"Now,  see  here,"  his  voice  was  low  and  stern. 
"Get  that  idea  right  out  of  your  head.  Now. 
You  are  not  going  to  befoul  yourself  and  little 
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boy,  by  working  for  that  animal.  He'd  drag  you 
down  to  his  rubbish  heap  with  him.  You'd  be 
going  from  the  pan  into  the  fire.  I  should  think 
you'd  have  more  sense,  Martha.  I  know  I  haven't 
any  authority  over  you,  but  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll 
stand  by  and  see  John  Farra's  Martha  sink  in 
that  mire  without  making  some  effort  to  prevent 
it.  Good  Lord !  But  I  wish  you  were  a  man,  and 
I'd  knock  some  sense  into  you!  Think  of  your 
little  boy,  Martha  !"  He  rose  and  paced  the  floor 
again,  then  faced  her  with,  "Before  you  take  that 
child  to  live  in  such  surroundings,  I'll  turn  him 
over  to  the  city  authorities.    He'd  fare  better!" 

The  words  fell  upon  the  stricken  Martha  like 
blows.  At  mention  of  turning  Sonny  over  to  the 
city  authorities,  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  faced 
him,  her  hand  at  her  throat,  as  though  she  was 
strangling. 

"You  can't  do  that,"  she  cried.  "You  just  can't 
take  him  from  me.  It's  what  I've  run  away  from, 
and  now  I  find  it  here.  .  .  .  And  you  haven't  any 
right,  Aaron  Preston.  ...  I  thought  you  were  a 
friend,  but  you're  not.  I'll  go  away  tonight  .  .  . 
any  place  .  .  .  anywhere  .  .  .  but  you  can't  take 
him,—" 

She  faltered  toward  the  door,  then  blazed,  "I 
wish  to  God  that  I  was  a  man.    I  couldn't  have 
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any  more  knocks  than  the  men  in  the  world  have 
given  me.  Oh,  you  men  .  .  .  you  are  cruel  .  .  . 
cruel!  We  women  go  to  hell  to  bear  your  chil- 
dren, and  then  you  leave  us  to  get  along  the  best 
way  we  can  .  .  .  and  you  take  our  children  from 
us  .  .  .  it's  so  easy  for  you  .  .  .  but  before  any- 
one gets  Sonny  I'll  kill  him  first,  and  myself  too." 

Aaron  paled  before  her  hysteria.  Her  agita- 
tion frightened  him.  As  she  moved  toward  the 
stairs  he  sprang  to  her  side,  and  caught  her  arm, 
and  held  her,  though  she  strove  with  weakly  im- 
potent hands  against  his  breast  to  push  him  away. 

"Listen,  Martha,  listen  to  reason,"  he  tried  to 
calm  her  by  being  calm  himself.  "No  one  is  going 
to  part  you  and  Sonny.  We  are  your  friends, 
whether  you  want  us  to  be'or  not.  And  I  wouldn't 
hurt  you  for  the  world,  little  friend.  You  fright- 
ened me  into  threatening  you,  when  you  spoke  of 
working  for  that  man.  Martha,  you  scared  me ! 
There  isn't  anyone  who  would  fight  harder  for  you 
than  I,  Martha,  both  for  your  sake  and  for  your 
father's.  And  you  mustn't  think  of  going  away 
.  .  .  promise  that  you  won't  .  .  .  promise, 
Martha !" 

Aaron  had  forgotten  that  she  was  Martha 
Leslie — he  remembered  only  that  she  was  Martha 
Farra.    He  was  afraid  of  what  she  might  do 
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under  stress  of  her  present  agitation.  He  held 
her  arm,  and  when  sobs  broke  down  her  fears,  he 
slipped  an  arm  around  her  convulsing  shoulders 
and  held  her  closely  until  the  storm  was  spent. 
Her  handkerchief  became  a  small  wet  wad,  and 
he  supplied  his  own. 

"Your  promise,  Martha,"  he  urged.  She  nod- 
ded, her  breath  coming  in  little  gulps. 

"Now,  run  upstairs  and  wash  your  face,"  he 
soothed.  "Everything  is  going  to  be  all  right,  and 
you  and  Sonny  are  going  to  be  happy.  Aunt  Dede 
is  going  to  help  you,  and  you're  not  going  to  get 
any  more  knocks,  Martha." 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Aunt  Dede  said 
that  it  was  too  hot  to  go  to  church,  and  that  she 
and  Martha  would  walk  down  to  the  Front  and 
have  a  "nice  little  confab." 

Dick  offered  to  show  Sonny  the  funny  pictures 
in  the  newspaper  while  they  were  gone.  Sonny 
was  interested  in  the  antics  of  Buster  Brown  and 
Tige. 

Seated  on  a  bench,  at  the  Front,  under  the  shade 
of  a  maple,  Aunt  Dede  and  Martha  discussed 
ways  and  means.  Aunt  Dede  said  that  she  could 
get  Martha  a  place  at  the  store,  but  didn't  think  it 
a  good  plan. 

"You  don't  want  to  take  any  old  thing  that 
comes  along,  because  that  isn't  necessary.  You've 
got  enough  money  to  take  a  short  course  in  sten- 
ography, and  when  you've  learned  that  you  can 
always  earn  your  living." 

"But  I  must  work,"  argued  Martha.  "I  can't 
wait  to  study.  I've  my  living  to  earn.  I  can't 
impose  on  you  people.  Why,  you  hardly  know 
me!" 

"You  mean,"  said  Aunt  Dede,  "that  we  didn't 
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know  you  until  day  before  yesterday.  As  for  that, 
Martha,  all  friendships  must  have  a  beginning. 
We  didn't  know  your  friend  Aaron  until  five  years 
ago,  when  Dick  met  him  at  the  factory,  and  now 
he's  a  member  of  the  family,  almost.  We  really 
want  you  to  stay  with  us,  Martha,  you  and  Sonny. 
You  can  help  us  with  the  work,  if  that'll  make 
you  feel  any  better  about  it.  Sonny'll  be  just 
wonderful  company  for  Gram.  Please,  Martha, 
just  try  it  for  awhile,  and  see  how  it  works." 

In  the  end,  it  was  arranged  that  Martha  should 
take  a  course  in  a  Commercial  School,  and  should 
help  Gram  Stone  with  the  work  afternoons  and 
Saturdays. 

uYou  are  really  doing  us  a  favor  by  staying, 
Martha,"  insisted  Aunt  Dede. 

That  evening,  the  entire  family,  plus  Aaron, 
went  for  a  ride  in  Dick's  car.  Gram  and  Dick  sat 
on  the  front  seat,  with  the  others  packed  in  the 
semicircular  seats  in  the  rear.  It  was  a  close  fit, 
and  Dick  seemed  to  take  particular  pleasure  in 
swinging  the  car  around  street  corners,  thereby 
bumping  the  rear  seat  passengers  together,  greatly 
to  the  delight  of  Sonny,  who  sat  in  Aaron's  lap. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Intent  on  mastering  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
shorthand,  Martha  regretted  her  lack  of  applica- 
tion during  her  schoolgirl  years.  But  purpose 
served,  coupled  with  dogged  determination. 

At  home,  after  school  and  on  Saturdays,  she 
applied  herself  to  the  business  of  helping  Gram 
Stone,  with  the  same  steadfastness  that  she  used 
in  studying  her  lessons. 

Aaron  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Stone  home. 
Indeed,  he  could  hardly  be  called  a  visitor.  He 
came  and  went,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
Since  their  first  stormy  interview,  he  and  Martha 
seldom  saw  each  other  unless  members  of  the 
family  were  present.  It  was  almost  as  though 
she  had  been  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Stones,  rather 
than  of  Aaron.  They  did  not  intentionally  avoid 
each  other,  but  did  not  naturally  seem  to  meet. 
Aaron  treated  her  easily,  in  a  brotherly  fashion,  as 
though  she  had  always  been  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Stone. 

Sonny  "sold  himself"  to  the  entire  family.  His 
was  such  a  sunny  disposition,  that  Gram  said  "we 
miss  him  even  when  he  takes  his  naps."  Aunt 
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Dede  spoiled  him  with  indulgence.  Dick  was  fond 
of  children,  but  didn't  know  how  to  amuse  them, 
and  it  was  to  Aaron  that  Sonny  gave  unquestioned 
allegiance. 

Aaron's  pockets  were  such  mines  of  hidden 
treasures!  Lollypops,  marbles,  gum,  jackstones. 
.  .  .  Once,  when  Sonny  had  a  toothache,  Aaron 
brought  in  his  pocket,  a  wriggly  little  terrier  pup. 
Sonny  named  his  puppy  Tige,  and  from  then  on 
the  boy  and  dog  were  inseparable. 

It  was  Aaron  who  finally  took  Sonny  to  the 
dentist,  and  it  was  Aaron  who  patiently  plucked 
a  splinter  from  Sonny's  foot,  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  on  the  verge  of  sending  for  a  doctor. 
And,  it  was  Aaron,  too,  who,  on  one  occasion  when 
Sonny  had  defied  his  mother,  as  children  some- 
times will,  who  settled  the  matter  with  a  low, 
stern,  "Sonny,  do  as  your  mother  says,"  in  a  voice 
so  unlike  the  voice  of  Sonny's  Aaron,  that  Sonny 
changed  his  mind  about  rebellion. 
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Martha  "crammed"  for  her  business  school 
diploma.  Every  newspaper  headline,  each  sign- 
board that  she  passed  on  the  way  to  school,  even 
the  remarks  of  passersby,  assumed  in  her  mind's 
eye,  the  curves,  the  straights,  the  blends,  of  short- 
hand. 

And  on  the  Friday  evening  when  she  proudly 
exhibited  to  the  enthusiastic  Stones,  and  to  Aaron, 
the  six  inch  square  of  parchment,  that  testified  as 
to  her  ability  to  enter  the  business  world,  she  ex- 
perienced a  lift  of  spirit  that  raised  her  to  a  plane 
bordering  on  what  Aunt  Dede  very  inelegantly 
expressed  as  "dottiness." 

No  one  could  threaten  her  now  with  the  tragedy 
of  taking  Sonny  away  from  her,  because  of  her 
inability  to  take  care  of  him  properly.  She  was 
armed  for  her  battle  with  the  world.  Aaron  was 
sitting  opposite  her  at  the  table,  Sonny  on  his 
knee,  and  together  they  were  putting  in  place  the 
parts  of  a  picture  puzzle.  She  thought  of  the  time 
when  he  had  said  that  he  would  call  the  aid  of  the 
city  authorities  for  Sonny,  and  when  he  had  wished 
that  she  was  a  man  to  have  some  sense  knocked 
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into  her.  No  one  could  talk  like  that  to  her  again 
...  she  was  ready  now  to  play  a  man's  part. 
She  was  head  of  her  family  .  .  .  no  more  knocks, 
either  literal  or  figurative,  from  men  in  the  world, 
for  her! 

She  rolled  the  precious  square  of  parchment, 
symbol  of  her  independence,  and  placed  it  with 
her  treasures  in  John  Farra's  old  leather  trunk. 

"How's  it  feel  to  be  a  business  woman, 
Martha?"  asked  Aaron.  He  had  passed  her  in 
the  hall,  after  the  supper  was  over.  She  ignored 
the  direct  question,  but  answered,  "Oh,  Aaron,  I 
wish  that  Poppa  knew.  He'd  be  proud  of  his 
Martha." 

He  caught  her  hand  and  gave  it  a  gentle  pres- 
sure,— "How  do  you  know  that  he  doesn't?"  he 
whispered. 

*        *        *        *  * 

The  following  day  was  Saturday,  and  Martha 
had  promised  Sonny  a  shopping  trip  in  the  after- 
noon. Sonny  needed  a  pair  of  shoes.  New  shoes 
were,  in  themselves,  a  treat  to  Sonny.  In  addition 
to  the  shoes,  they  would  visit  the  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  Store,  look  at  the  store  windows,  perhaps 
get  some  candy  or  a  soda,  and,  as  an  extra  treat, 
to  celebrate  the  joyous  event  of  Martha's  gradua- 
tion, they  would  visit  a  moving  picture  show. 
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As  they  started  from  the  house,  Gram  pressed 
into  Martha's  hand  a  folded  banknote. 

"Get  yourself  some  new  slippers,"  she  whis- 
pered in  Martha's  ear.  "You  must  look  nice  on 
Monday,  dearie,  when  you  look  for  a  job." 

Martha  thanked  the  kind  old  lady,  with  her 
eyes.  Were  there  ever  such  wonderful  people  as 
the  Stones! 

The  new  shoes  had  been  purchased  .  .  .  two 
pairs,  one  pair  for  Sonny,  and  slippers  for  Mar- 
tha. The  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store  had  been 
explored.  After  long  deliberation,  Sonny  had  ex- 
changed a  dime  that  Aaron  had  given  him,  for  a 
small  box  of  paints  and  a  diminutive  brush.  Now, 
for  the  moving,  pictures, — then  a  soda,  and  home. 

As  Martha  stood  before  the  ticket  window  at 
the  theatre,  she  felt  a  hand  upon  her  arm,  and 
heard  a  familiar  voice  .  .  . 

"Hello,  Mart!  Who'd  have  thought  of  meetin' 
you  here !" 

She  looked  up,  into  the  face  of  Barry. 

She  grasped  Sonny's  hand,  and  moved  away 
from  the  theatre.  In  the  surprise  of  seeing  his 
father,  Sonny  had  forgotten  about  the  moving 
picture  treat.  Frightened,  he  clung  to  his  mother's 
hand.    Barry  walked  beside  them,  his  hand  on 
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Martha's  arm,  although  she  tried  to  draw  it  away. 

"Gee!  Mart,  but  you  look  great!"  exclaimed 
Barry.  "It  must  be  Easy  Street  you're  livin'  on 
now,  by  the  looks  of  you.  Glad  to  see  your  old 
man  home  again?" 

Martha  found  her  voice. 

"Home,  Barry!  You  surely  don't  expect  to 
come  home  to  us.  Besides,  we  haven't  any  home 
that  we  can  take  you  to.  We're  living  with 
friends." 

"Suits  me,  all  right,  Mart.  I  don't  care  who 
you  live  with.  Of  course  I'm  coming  home  with 
you.   Where  else  would  I  go?" 

Martha  was  frightened,  but  resolute.  She 
walked  until  she  reached  the  store  where  Aunt 
Dede  worked.  It  was  closed  on  Saturday  after- 
noons in  the  summer,  but  the  fact  that  Aunt  Dede 
worked  there,  gave  her  a  certain  courage.  She 
stopped  in  the  doorway,  and  faced  Barry. 

"Listen,  Barry,"  her  voice  was  strangely  quiet. 
"You  can't  come  with  us.  You  might  as  well 
understand  that  now  as  any  time.  You  went  away 
and  left  us.  You  didn't  care  whether  we  lived  or 
died.  You  went  away  with  Julia  Mallady,  and 
you've  forfeited  all  right  to  me.  You  can't  live 
with  me  again  .  .  .  ever." 
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Barry's  face  took  on  an  ugly  expression.  He 
leered  at  Martha. 

"Gettin'  awful  high  and  mighty,  seems  to  me. 
But  don't  think,  kiddo,  that  you  can  shelve  me  that 
easy.  I'm  broke.  I  need  money.  You're  my 
wife,  and  if  you  have  money  it  belongs  to  me. 
Same's  the  kid  here.  He's  my  son,  as  well's 
yours.  I'm  thinking  of  taking  him  along  with  me, 
anyway.  Where  're  you  gettin'  money  to  live  on? 
I'd  like  to  know.  I  can  take  better  care  'a  him 
than  you  can,  so  that's  settled." 

It  was  the  third  time  that  the  threat  had  been 
made  to  take  Sonny  from  her,  and  this  time  it 
held  a  real  menace.  Strangely,  though,  it  affected 
Martha  differently.  She  felt  a  deadly  calm  .  .  . 
a  curious  alertness.  Here  was  a  case  where  strat- 
egy must  win,  and  coolness. 

"Well,  all  right,  Barry.  But  I'll  have  to  ask 
my  friends  about  bringing  you  home."  She  opened 
her  purse  and  took  out  her  last  remaining  bill  .  .  . 
two  dollars.    She  handed  it  to  him. 

"Take  this,  and  tomorrow  I'll  meet  you  here, 
and  bring  you  some  more.  If  I  should  take  you 
with  me  now,  they  wouldn't  want  you,  but  I'll  talk 
with  them.  I'll  bring  you  some  more  money  any- 
way, tomorrow." 
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"Don't  monkey  with  me  any,  girlie,  for  I  won't 
stand  for  it,"  warned  Barry,  pocketing  the  two 
dollars.  "I'll  be  here  tomorrow  morning — ten 
o'clock.  If  you're  not  here  I'll  be  out  and  get  the 
kid,  anyway." 

Martha  hurried  across  the  street  with  Sonny, 
and  through  the  swinging  doors  into  a  store.  She 
wanted  to  escape  from  the  eyes  of  Barry.  She 
resolved  that,  should  he  follow  her  across  the 
street,  and  into  the  store,  she  would  get  away 
from  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  a  scene. 

As  she  hurried  down  the  aisle,  she  noticed  a 
showcase  containing  some  revolvers.  They  sug- 
gested to  her  mind  a  means  of  protection.  She 
stopped  and  asked  the  sleepy  eyed  clerk  to  show 
her  a  revolver. 

"Got  cha  permit?"    She  shook  her  head. 

"Sorry,  but  you  can't  get  a  gun  without  a  per- 
mit. Might  get  one  though,  down  to  Abie's,  two 
doors  down." 

Martha  left  the  store  by  the  rear  door,  and 
walked  around  the  block  to  Abie's.  Over  Abie's 
door  hung  a  cluster  of  three  golden  balls.  In 
Abie's  window  was  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
rings,  pins,  watches,  clocks,  and  one  revolver, 
mute  evidences  of  someone's  misfortune.  Sonny 
thought  that  the  golden  balls  were  very  pretty. 
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"Revolver?  Sure  thing.  Got  just  the  right 
gun  for  a  lady.  Pearl  and  nickle  trim.  Classy. 
Sell  it  cheap,  ma'am.  See,  it's  all  loaded  ready  to 
use.  Two  dollars  and  dirt  cheap  at  that."  Abie 
laid  the  revolver  on  the  counter  near  Martha's 
hand. 

She  had  given  Barry  her  last  bit  of  money,  ex- 
cept enough  for  carfare.  But  there  were  the  new 
shoes.  She  untied  the  bundle  containing  her  slip- 
pers. 

"I  haven't  any  money,"  she  said,  "but  here's  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  that  have  never  been  worn.  I'll 
leave  them  here  until  Monday,  and  bring  you  the 
two  dollars  for  the  revolver  then.  The  shoes  are 
worth  more  than  two  dollars.  See,  here's  the 
sales  slip." 

Abie  was  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and 
Martha  placed  the  revolver  in  her  shopping  bag, 
along  with  Sonny's  new  shoes  and  the  box  of 
paints  .  .  .  sinister  companion  for  such  articles  of 
innocence. 

As  they  boarded  the  street  car,  Sonny  asked, 
"Mummie,  can  I  play  wif  your  cap-pistol  when 
I  get  home?    Mine's  broke." 

"Hush,  darling,  and  you  must  promise  Mum- 
mie that  you  won't  say  anything  at  home  about 
our  meeting  daddy." 
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On  the  way  home,  Martha  further  impressed 
upon  Sonny  that  he  must  not  mention  the  name  of 
Barry. 

The  family  were  gathering  for  supper  by  the 
time  they  reached  home.  Saturday  night  was 
"bean"  night,  and  Aaron,  as  usual,  was  there. 
Saturday  night  beans  was  an  event  with  Aaron, 
after  the  work  of  the  week. 

Martha  hurried  directly  upstairs,  to  her  room, 
and  hid  the  revolver  in  her  bureau  drawer.  She 
and  Sonny  sat  down  to  the  table,  afterwards,  amid 
the  jolly  questionings  of  the  family. 

"Martha  looks  all  tired  out,"  said  Gram. 
"Have  a  good  cup  of  hot  tea,  dearie.  It'll  make 
you  feel  rested.  There's  nothing  like  a  cup  of  tea 
for  tiredness,  an'  there  isn't  anything  that  uses 
me  up  more  than  a  trip  down  town." 

"What'd  you  see  down  town,  Bub?"  asked 
Dick,  fastening  Sonny's  bib  under  his  chin. 

Sonny  carefully  mentioned  the  various  items  of 
child  interest  down  town.  He  spoke  slowly,  his 
eyes  on  his  mother.  He  must  be  very  careful  and 
not  mention  the  name  of  his  father.  He  felt  quite 
successful  in  his  evasion  of  the  forbidden  topic. 
Then,  he  added, 

"And  Mummie's  got  the  biggest  cap  pistol  you 
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ever  saw.  She  got  it  at  a  store  where' s  some 
pretty  gold  balls  hangin'  over  the  door."  Mum- 
mie  hadn't  told  him  not  to  mention  the  cap-pistol, 
or  the  gold  balls. 

Conversation  at  the  table  became  suddenly 
difficult.  Aunt  Dede,  however,  liked  to  get  at 
once  to  the  bottom  of  things.  On  matters  of  im- 
portance she  favored  direct  questioning.  She 
paused  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  brown  bread,  and 
looked  squarely  at  Martha. 

"What  about  it,  Martha?  What's  this  Sonny 
is  telling  us?" 

"It's  nothing,"  answered  Martha,  her  face  be- 
lying her  words.  "It's  just  childish  imagination, 
Aunt  Dede.  Sonny's  seen  so  many  things  this 
afternoon,  that  he  talks  about  things  he  hasn't 
seen." 

Aaron,  sitting  opposite  Martha  watched  her 
white  face  gravely.  She  tried  to  eat,  but,  at  last, 
pleading  headache,  rose  from  the  table,  and  sat 
outside  on  the  porch,  while  the  others  finished 
their  supper.  She  tried  to  plan,  but  her  mind  was 
confused  ...  she  was  caught  in  a  net  of  baffling 
circumstances.  She  blamed  Sonny,  unreasonably, 
for  his  childish  prattle. 

Sonny  came  out  on  the  porch  and  climbed  into 
her  lap. 
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''What's  the  matter,  Mummie?"  he  sensed  that 
something  was  wrong. 

"You're  a  naughty  boy,  to  talk  so  much  at 
table,"  scolded  Martha.  "And  I'm  going  to  put 
you  right  upstairs  to  bed."  She  led  the  protesting 
Sonny  to  the  stairs,  and  met  Aaron  coming 
through  the  hall. 

"Just  a  minute,  Martha,"  he  caught  her  arm 
as  she  mounted  to  the  second  step,  her  eyes  on  a 
level  with  his  own.  "What  was  Sonny  talking 
about  a  cap-pistol  at  table?    Have  you  any  new 

trouble,  Martha?" 

"It's  nothing,"  said  Martha,  trying  to  shake  off 
his  hand  and  failing.  "Sonny's  been  naughty,  and 
I'm  going  to  put  him  in  bed.  Please  don't  hold 
my  arm,  Aaron,  you're  hurting  me." 

He  released  his  hold,  but  thrust  a  long  arm 
across  the  stairway  effectively  barring  the  passage. 

"Not  until  you  tell  me  whether  you  have  a 
revolver  of  any  sort,  and  why  you  bought  it.  It's 
your  word  of  honor  I  want,  Martha." 

"Of  course  I  haven't  any  revolver.  Don't  be 
so  silly." 

Aaron  waited  a  moment  before  removing  his 
arm  barricade.  She  gave  him  glance  for  glance, 
her  face  white  even  to  the  lips. 
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"You  presume  too  much,"  she  told  him  angrily. 
He  lowered  his  arm  and  went  out  on  the  porch. 
Sonny  cried  on  the  way  upstairs.  His  mother 
slapped  him  in  her  nervous  impatience. 

"Poor  little  devil,"  said  Aaron  under  his 
breath,  as  he  listened  to  Sonny's  protests  against 
being  put  to  bed  right  after  supper. 
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Gram  Stone,  Dick  and  Aaron  were  resting, 
on  the  ever  popular  porch,  while  Aunt  Dede  and 
Martha  walked  around  the  block  to  "get  some 
air."  The  walk  was  Aunt  Dede's  idea  .  .  .  and 
was  welcomed  by  Martha.  Both  wanted  to  talk 
to  the  other  about  the  afternoon.  Sonny's  crying 
upstairs  had  stopped.  The  three  on  the  porch 
discussed  Martha's  very  evident  agitation  at  sup- 
per, together  with  Sonny's  very  illuminating  re- 
marks. 

"It's  hot,  up  in  that  room,"  said  Aaron.  "I've 
a  great  mind  to  go  up  and  get  the  little  chap, 
while  his  mother's  gone,  and  bring  him  down  here 
to  cool  off." 

"No,  you  mustn't  do  that,"  advised  Gram. 
"That'd  be  bad  discipline.  His  mother's  put  him 
to  bed  as  a  punishment,  and  you  must  leave  him 
there." 

"Punishment  for  what?"  scowled  Aaron.  "He 
didn't  do  anything  to  get  punished  for.  Just 
spoke  about  something  his  mother  didn't  want 
him  to  mention,  that's  all.  Wasn't  anything  to 
punish  him  for.   I'm  surprised  at  Martha." 
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''Didn't  know  you  were  an  authority  about 
bringing  up  children,"  jeered  Dick. 

"Well,"  Aaron  stretched  a  leg  over  the  porch 
railing,  "at  any  rate  I  know  enough  about  it  to 
know  when  they  need  punishing,  and  when  they 
don't.  But,  at  that,  I  don't  believe  in  slappin' 
them  around,  the  way  some  folks  do.  Reason 
with  them  ...  use  common  sense." 

Aaron's  views  on  child  raising  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  report  of  a  pistol  shot  upstairs, 
and  by  a  frantic  scream  from  Sonny. 

The  three  on  the  porch  arose  from  their  chairs 
.  .  .Gram  to  sink  back  as  suddenly,  her  hand 
at  her  side,  her  face  gone  white.  Dick  flew  to 
her,  but  she  pushed  him  off, — "I'm  all  right  .  .  . 
go  upstairs !" 

Aaron  and  Dick  cleared  the  stairs  in  leaps,  and 
rushed  into  Martha's  room.  The  air  was  filled 
with  the  acrid  smoke  of  powder.  Sonny  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed,  screaming,  the  revolver 
beside  him  where  he  had  dropped  it. 

Aaron  seized  the  terrified  Sonny,  and  with  one 
movement,  plucked  his  little  nightdress  over  his 
head.  He  and  Dick  examined  the  little  body  all 
over,  while  Sonny  stopped  his  screaming  and  began 
to  whimper.    Aaron  was  there,  and,  with  Sonny, 
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the  presence  of  Aaron  meant  that  everything  was 
going  to  be  all  right. 

There  was  a  hole  in  the  window  shade,  where 
the  bullet  had  penetrated  before  going  through 
the  netting  in  the  screen. 

"Talk  about  the  Lord  watching  over  drunken 
men  and  children!"  ejaculated  Dick.  Aaron  sat 
down  on  the  bed  by  Sonny,  and  held  up  the  re- 
volver. 

"Where  did  you  get  this,  Sonny?"  His  voice 
was  harsh  with  fear.   Sonny  began  to  cry  again. 

"It  was  in  Mummie's  bureau  drawer,"  he 
sobbed,  "an'  I  just  got  it  out  to  play  wif,  an' 
sumpin  happened."  Sonny  stood,  a  tearful  fac- 
simile of  Cupid,  sans  wings  and  weapons,  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  and  smeared  his  tear  wet  face 
with  smudgy  hands. 

Aaron  felt  that  he  must  impress  upon  Sonny  the 
dangers  of  playing  with  firearms.  He  took  the 
little  fellow  by  the  shoulders,  and  shook  him  just  a 
little,  merely  by  way  of  emphasis.  Sonny  had  not 
been  intentionally  naughty.  He  had  not  under- 
stood, and  Aaron  must  explain. 

"Listen,  Sonny.  You  must  never,  never,  play 
with  a  pistol  like  that  again.  You  might  have 
killed  yourself.    Do  you  hear?    If  you  had  killed 
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yourself  there  wouldn't  be  any  Sonny,  any  more* 
If  you  ever  ..." 

But  Sonny  was  not  accustomed  to  having  any- 
one but  his  mother  admonish  his  so  imperatively. 
He  wriggled  his  little  body  out  of  Aaron's  grasp, 
and  struck  at  him  with  chubby  fists. 

"You  go  'way !  I'll  tell  my  mummie  on  you  .  .  . 
I  will.   Go 'way." 

Aaron  picked  up  the  discarded  nightdress,  and 
tried  to  draw  it  over  the  recalcitrant  Sonny's  head, 
and  Sonny,  excited  with  the  turn  of  events,  and 
not  liking  his  Aaron  in  his  present  mood,  fought 
off  the  gown  with  slaps  and  kicks,  and  finally,  when 
Dick  tried  to  help  in  the  nightrobing,  Sonny,  feel- 
ing that  odds  were  greatly  against  him,  sank  his 
tiny  teeth  in  the  back  of  Aaron's  hand,  with  an 
effectiveness  that  caused  him  to  release  his  hold 
upon  the  garment  suddenly,  and  view  the  prancing 
little  demon  of  wrath  upon  the  bed  with  anger 
and  amazement. 

Aaron  did  not  stop  to  reason  with  himself  as  to 
the  character  or  degree  of  Sonny's  naughtiness 
.  .  .  nor  to  decide  upon  the  scientifically  proper 
corrective  measures  to  be  applied  in  remedy 
thereof.  And  Martha  and  Aunt  Dede,  returning 
from  their  walk,  appeared  in  the  doorway  just  in 
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time  to  see  the  struggling  Sonny,  entirely  devoid 
of  clothing,  being  bent  over  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  soundly  spanked  upon  that  portion  of  his 
anatomy,  which,  according  to  old  fashioned  ideas 
of  child  rearing,  was  made  expressly  for  such  a 
mode  of  physical  discipline. 

Aunt  Dede  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
She  rescued  Sonny  from  his  position  of  ignominy, 
and  hastened  to  cover  his  nudity  with  his  night- 
dress. While  Martha,  with  the  fury  of  a  jungle 
mother,  rushed  at  Aaron,  and  clutching  the  thick 
black  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  with  one  hand, 
dealt  him  a  stinging  blow  in  the  face  with  the 
other,  and  the  toe  of  her  shoe  bit  into  his  shin 
as  he  arose  to  his  feet,  and  seized  her  by  the 
wrists.  He  held  her  wrists  in  a  paralyzing  grasp, 
and  bent  her  backwards.  His  fact  was  white,  as 
was  Martha's.  Anger  surged  through  both  .  .  . 
but  Martha  was  powerless.  She  could  not  defend 
herself,  except  in  the  fury  of  hate  that  blazed 
from  her  eyes. 

"You  infernal  liar!"  Aaron's  voice  was  husky 
with  suppressed  anger,  "you  might  have  killed 
him!  Your  word  of  honor !  You  haven't  any !  I 
wouldn't  believe  you  under  oath!" 

He  released  her  with  a  violence  that  threw  her 
against  the  mantel.    He  picked  up  the  revolver, 
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and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  then  strode  into 
the  bathroom,  where  he  anointed  his  bitten  hand 
with  iodine. 

Sonny  slipped  behind  Aunt  Dede  as  Aaron 
passed  him  ...  he  had  discovered  something 
new  about  his  uArwon."  Aunt  Dede  remained  in 
the  room  with  Martha  and  Sonny,  trying  to  bring 

order  out  of  mental  chaos. 

***** 

"What  did  Aaron  spank  you  for,  Sonny?"  she 
asked  as  she  tucked  the  greatly  subdued  boy 
under  the  covers. 

"Well,"  replied  Sonny,  "I  got  mummie's  cap- 
pistol  out  the'  bureau  drawer,  an'  it  went  bang! 
An'  'nen  Arwon  an'  Dick  came  up  an'  pulled  off 
my  nightie,  an'  felted  me  all  over.  An'  nen  Arwon 
shook  me  an'  scolded  me,  an'  nen  I  kicked  him  an' 
bit  his  hand,  an'  nen  ..."  and  Sonny  began  to 
cry  afresh  at  the  remembrance  of  what  happened 
unen." 

"Well,  well,  it's  all  right  now,  dearie.  Go  to 
sleep  like  a  good  little  boy.  But  you  must  never 
touch  a  cap-pistol  like  that  one,  as  long  as  you  live. 
You  won't,  will  you,  dearie?" 

Sonny  promised  that  he  wouldn't,  and  added, 
"  'Least  I  won't  if  Arwon's  'round,  I  won't." 
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Martha  dropped  into  the  rocker  by  the  win- 
dow. .  .  .  "Infernal  liar,"  rang  in  her  ears.  Her 
arms  still  hurt  where  Aaron  had  clutched  her. 
A  darting  pain  shot  through  her  left  hand  where 
it  had  struck  the  mantel.  She  looked  at  her  right 
hand,  and  the  fingers  were  clenched,  as  in  a  fist, 
and  from  between  them  appeared  strands  of 
straight  black  hair. 

"Infernal  liar!"  She  wished  that  she  had 
scalped  him ! 

Aunt  Dede  persuaded  her  to  undress  and  lie 
down  on  the  bed  beside  Sonny. 

"Now,  don't  worry,  Martha.  We'll  take  care 
of  Barry  tomorrow,  and  he  won't  bother  you  any 
more.  I'll  vouch  for  that.  I'm  just  itchin'  to 
have  a  go  at  him  myself.  And  don't  be  angry 
with  Aaron,  Martha.  You're  not  mad  with 
Aaron,  are  you,  Sonny?" 

Sonny  sat  up  in  bed  and  smiled  at  his  mother. 
He  felt  something  like  a  hero. 

"  'Course  not,"  he  answered.  "You  shouldn't 
have  fighted  him  like  that,  Mummie.  Me'n  him 
was  gettin'  'long  all  right." 
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Queer,  how  the  men  will  hang  together! 
***** 

"Well,"  announced  Aunt  Dede,  settling  herself 
on  the  porch  chair  after  leaving  Martha,  "this 
family  can't  complain  of  monotony.  That's 
certain." 

"Changed  your  ideas  any,  Aaron,"  asked  Gram 
innocently,  "about  disciplining  children?" 

"Got  beat  up  for  once  in  your  life,  didn't  you, 
Pres?"  laughed  Dick,  surveying  Aaron  with 
marked  humor.  "And  by  a  featherweight  at 
that!" 

"I  don't  blame  Martha  any,"  supplemented 
Aunt  Dede.  "She's  just  about  frantic,  because 
that  Barry's  in  town,  and  he's  threatened  to  take 
Sonny  away  from  her." 

"She  should  have  told  us  about  him,"  said 
Aaron,  bitterly.  "We  would  have  taken  care  of 
him  for  her,  and  then  this  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened. Sonny  might  have  been  killed."  The 
thought  haunted  Aaron. 

"Don't  blame  Martha,"  defended  Aunt  Dede. 
"I  tell  you,  Aaron,  that  if  I  was  in  her  place  I'd 
lie,  steal  or  do  a  murder  before  I'd  let  that  man 
have  my  baby.  And  Martha's  not  a  liar  like  you 
called  her,  Aaron.  Trouble  with  you  is  you 
haven't  any  commonsense.    You're  a  bonehead." 
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Aaron  wisely  remained  silent.  In  his  room 
that  night,  as  he  prepared  for  bed,  he  examined 
the  tiny  tooth  marks  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  and 
surveyed  his  barked  shin  rather  ruefully. 

"A  hair  pull,  a  crack  on  the  jaw,  a  kick  on  the 
shin,  all  in  about  ten  seconds.  She's  a  spunky 
little  woman.    Wish  I  hadn't  been  such  a  brute. 

.  Poor  Martha.  .  .  .  Damn  that  Leslie.  .  .  . 
Guess  Aunt  Dede  is  right.  ...  I'm  a  bonehead." 
***** 

"Infernal  liar !  Infernal  liar !  Infernal  liar !" 
coursed  through  Martha's  numbed  brain,  as  she 
drifted  off  that  night  into  troubled  sleep. 
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The  next  morning  Martha's  hand  was  greatly 
swollen,  where  it  had  struck  the  mantel.  Aunt 
Dede,  after  breakfast,  took  her  to  the  doctor, 
where  a  broken  finger  was  set  and  bound  in  splints. 

At  ten  o'clock,the  same  morning,  Barry  Leslie 
waited  in  the  store  doorway  for  Martha.  He 
chuckled  to  himself,  "Mart's  a  chump,  all  right, 
thinkin'  I'd  take  the  kid.  Wouldn't  know  what  t' 
do  with  him  if  I  had  him.  Good  way  to  get  a 
little  easy  coin  outa  the  old  girl,  anyway." 

A  chugging  red  automobile  drew  up  to  the  curb, 
and  a  short  stout  determined  looking  woman,  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  determined  looking  man 
alighted  and  advanced  towards  him. 

"Is  your  name  Leslie?"  asked  the  determined 
looking  woman.    Barry  nodded. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Leslie  won't  be  here.  We  came 
instead.  And  you're  going  to  leave  town  right 
away.  And  if  you  ever  come  back  I'll  have  you 
arrested  for  deserting  your  family,  and  for  black- 
mail, and  you'll  be  sent  where  you'll  earn  your 
living  for  awhile  by  hard  work.    Get  in."  She 
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motioned  the  astonished  Barry  into  the  back  seat 
of  the  automobile. 

They  went  with  him  to  the  station,  and  bought 
him  a  ticket  to  New  York.  Dick  Stone  saw  him  on 
the  train  and  slipped  a  ten  dollar  bill  into  his 
hands. 

"That's  for  expenses,"  explained  Dick,  "and 
remember  not  to  come  back  if  you  know  what's 
healthy  for  you."   Exit  Barry. 

*f*  *K  ^» 

That  evening,  when  Aaron  appeared  down  the 
street,  Sonny  ran  to  meet  him.  Sonny  was  a  good 
sport,  and  intended  to  call  the  matter  square. 
Besides,  he  entertained  a  new  respect  for  his 
"Arwon." 

Martha  arose  from  her  chair. 

"Infernal  liar!  Infernal  liar!" — sang  a  pass- 
ing street  car  to  her,  as  she  went  into  the  house. 

Aaron's  hand  was  ornamented  with  a  patch  of 
black  courtplaster.  Sonny  viewed  the  patch  with 
silent  interest. 

"  'Lo,  Arwon,"  greeted  Sonny,  doubtfully. 

"  'Lo,  Sonny,  how's  tricks  today?"  returned 
Aaron,  swinging  Sonny  high  in  the  air,  and  seat- 
ing him  on  his  shoulder.  Sonny  encircled  Aaron's 
neck  in  a  strangle  hold  .  .  .  they  were  friends 
again  and  all  was  right  with  the  world. 
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Aaron  gave  Gram  a  box  of  candy,  his  Sunday 
custom,  and  asked  after  Martha.  Aunt  Dede 
motioned  with  her  head  toward  the  door,  and 
lifted  one  shoulder  expressively.  He  found 
Martha  in  the  kitchen,  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  little  square  of  fenced-in  yard.  He  touched 
her  gently  on  the  arm. 

uMartha,  will  you  forgive  me  for  being  such  a 
brute?" 

"Infernal  liar!"  —  chirped  a  sparrow  on  the 
fence.  She  shook  his  hand  from  her  arm,  and 
regarded  his  appealing  eyes  with  tense  faced  anger. 
He  noted  the  dark  marks  on  her  wrists,  and  that 
her  hand  was  in  a  bandage. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  hand,  Martha?" 
he  asked,  tenderly  solicitous. 

"I'm  an  infernal  liar,  and  you  wouldn't  believe 
me  under  oath  if  I  told  you!"  she  flung  at  him, 
witheringly. 

She  started  for  the  door,  and  called  to  him  over 
a  derisive  shoulder, 

"I  was  playing  croquet  in  the  middle  of  Main 
Street,  and  tripped  over  a  wicket,  and  broke  my 
arm!" — and  she  trilled  a  shrilly  unnatural  laugh 
as  she  disappeared  up  the  stairs. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Martha's  hand?" 
Aaron  asked  Aunt  Dede. 
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"You  ought  to  know,"  replied  Aunt  Dede,  "you 

did  it  ."  Aaron  groaned.  Aunt  Dede  had  twisted 

the  knife  in  his  wound  of  self-condemnation. 
***** 

During  the  week  that  followed,  Aaron's  ab- 
sence from  the  Stone  household  was  conspic- 
uous. Neither  Gram  nor  Aunt  Dede  complained, 
although  Martha  began  to  feel  guilty.  Sonny  con- 
tinually asked  for  Aaron.  Dick  began  to  form  a 
habit  of  going  out  "to  the  plant"  in  the  evening. 

Martha  confided  her  troubles  to  Aunt  Dede, 
who  settled  them  with  her  customary  decision. 

"You  can't  blame  him  for  not  coming  'round, 
Martha.  He  feels  just  awful  about  your  hand, 
Dick  says.  And  I'm  glad  he  does  .  .  .  serves  him 
right  for  not  watching  his  temper.  But  he's  suf- 
fered more  over  it  than  you  have,  Martha.  Dick 
says  he's  just  about  sick  over  it.  You  were  a 
regular  little  demon  yourself,  if  you  remember, 
Martha."  Then,  she  added  by  way  of  further 
argument, — "Sonny's  been  a  regular  angel  boy 
ever  since." 

"I  don't  really  blame  him  for  that,"  said  Mar- 
tha, "in  fact,  I'm  glad  he  did  it.  But,  oh,  Aunt 
Dede,  he  called  me  a  liar.  And  it's  the  truth.  I 
am  a  liar.  I've  had  to  be  .  .  .  ever  since  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I've  fibbed  to  escape  punishment.  I'm 
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continually  forced  into  it.  I've  just  had  to  evade 
the  truth.  ...  I  wish  I  could  die!"  Martha  laid 
her  head  on  her  bandaged  hand  and  sobbed.  .  .  . 
"I  wish  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  me  up  I" 
"No,  you  don't  either,"  soothed  Aunt  Dede. 
"Just  think  what  a  time  we'd  all  have  digging  you 
out  again.  But  you're  wrong,  dearie,  when  you 
say  that  you've  had  to  lie.  And  you're  not  forced 
into  it.  Truth's  a  stronger  weapon  than  false- 
hood. Have  the  moral  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
and  take  the  consequences.  Then  you'll  respect 
yourself.  It's  moral  courage  that  helps  a  person 
in  this  world.  .  .  .  And  I  don't  want  to  be 
preachy,  either,  Martha.  Perhaps  your  mother 
did  make  a  mistake,  when  you  were  a  little  girl 
...  we  all  make  mistakes  in  this  world,  one  way 
or  another.  And  you  mustn't  blame  your  bringin' 
up,  either.  You're  not  a  little  girl  now,  you're  a 
woman  grown,  and  you've  got  a  little  boy  to  set 
a  good  example  to,  and  when  he  grows  to  be  a 
man,  you  want  to  have  him  respect  you,  so  you've 
just  got  to  watch  yourself,  dearie.  Tell  the  truth, 
and  'let  your  conscience  be  your  guide,'  and  you 
won't  have  to  worry,  that's  my  motto.  Now, 
cheer  up  and  dry  your  eyes,  dearie,  I'm  going  to 
ask  Dick  to  bring  Aaron  'round  to  supper,  and 
you  just  be  real  pleasant  to  him, — just's  though 
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this  had  never  happened.  Let's  see,  Aaron  likes 
breaded  veal  and  French  fries.  What'd  you  say- 
to  peaches  and  chocolate  cake,  for  desert,  Martha, 
or  would  you  make  a  peach  shortcake?" 
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Dick  and  Aaron  arrived  that  evening  during 
the  bustle  of  getting  supper.  Martha's  hair  was 
dressed  high  up  on  her  head  by  Aunt  Dede,  and 
she  wore  a  frilly  new  pink  dress  that  Aunt  Dede 
had  brought  from  the  store,  because  "it  looked 
just  like  Martha." 

Aaron  kissed  Gram  as  usual.  He  regarded 
Martha  rather  dubiously,  uncertain  as  to  his  re- 
ception. She  smiled  a  tremulous  welcome,  and 
kept  her  bandaged  hand  hidden  in  her  dress.  Din- 
ner that  evening  was  like  old  times.  When  it 
was  over,  the  menfolk  blundered  about  trying  to 
help  in  the  kitchen,  until  Aunt  Dede  sent  them  out. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Dick  suggested  an  auto 
ride.  During  the  ride,  Martha  sat  on  the  rear 
seat,  with  Aunt  Dede  and  Aaron;  Sonny  had 
long  ago  decided  in  favor  of  front  seat  riding  for 
himself.  Aunt  Dede  and  Aaron  linked  arms  back 
of  Martha,  and  steadied  her  as  Dick  swung  the 
little  car  around  curves  and  corners. 

Everybody  chatted  happily,  except  Martha. 
She  was  glad  that  the  others  were  so  happy.  But 
she  felt  old  .  .  .  depressed.    She  felt  discredited 
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among  these  people.  She  might  fight  her  way 
back  in  the  esteem  of  her  friends,  but  it  would 
mean  cultivating  a  new  Martha  ...  a  quiet,  re- 
served Martha  ...  a  John  Farra. 

Dick  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  at  a  point  where 
they  could  overlook  the  lake.  A  train  rushed 
along  the  Niagara  shore.  .  .  .  "L-I-A-R,"  it 
shrieked  as  it  neared  a  crossing.  The  old  lake 
steamer  puffed  slowly  into  its  offing.  .  .  . 
"L-I-A-R,"  it  boomed  with  deep  throated  note. 
Dick  started  the  little  car.  .  .  .  uLiar,  liar,  liar, 
liar,"  it  clucked  as  it  sped  along. 

The  night  was  warm,  but  Martha  shivered. 

uAre  you  cold,  Martha?"  asked  Aunt  Dede. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"Sure?"  queried  Aaron,  solicitously.  Aunt 
Dede  started  to  sing  The  Good  Old  Summer 
Time.  Dick  joined  in  his  high  tenor.  .  .  .  Aaron 
added  a  rumble  of  bass.  Sonny  piped  in  all  out  of 
tune,  and  Gram  hummed  a  little  quaver.  Martha 
alone  was  silent.  She  didn't  feel  like  singing.  A 
new  Martha  was  being  born  ...  a  John  Farra 
Martha. 

They  rode  over  a  cobble  paved  street,  and  the 
jarring  of  the  car  hurt  Martha's  hand.  She  lifted 
it  from  her  lap  and  laid  it  in  her  other  hand. 
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"Does  your  hand  hurt,  Martha?"  asked  Aunt 
Dede. 

"Just  a  little." 

"Be  off  these  cobbles  in  a  minute,"  called  Dick 
over  his  shoulder. 

Aaron  slipped  his  hand,  palm  up,  under  her 
clasped  hands,  and  gently  encompassed  them  with 
his  long  fingers.  As  he  did  so  he  felt  a  tear  on  his 
wrist. 

"Poor  little  hand,"  he  whispered  in  Martha's 
ear. 

Aunt  Dede  started  another  song,  and  the  others 
joined  in  the  singing.  But  Aaron's  bass  was  silent. 
Under  cover  of  the  singing  he  murmured, 

"Have  you  really  forgiven  me,  Martha?"  She 
nodded  her  head.  She  had  forgiven,  but  she  would 
never  forget.  She  had  once  compared  him  to  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.  She  had  bruised  her  body, 
and  battered  her  spirit  against  the  Rock,  but  the 
process  had  brought  to  life  a  new  Martha. 

When  they  reached  home  Aaron  followed  Aunt 
Dede  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  making 
lemonade. 

"Aunt  Dede,"  he  said,  "Martha's  terribly  un- 
happy, and  it  makes  me  feel  like  a  fiend." 

"Don't  worry,  Aaron.    She'll  get  over  it.  It's 
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just  reaction,  and  I  think  she's  worrying  because 
she  can't  get  work  until  her  hand  gets  better." 

"I  wish  she  had  a  divorce,"  said  Aaron.  "She's 
behind  a  stone  wall  now,  and  her  friends  can't  get 
at  her  to  help  even  if  they  want  to."  Then,  after 
a  pause,  "Aunt  Dede,  will  you  do  a  little  mission- 
ary work?" 

"You  know  me,  Aaron,"  replied  Aunt  Dede, 
favoring  him  with  a  steady  glance. 

"Well,"  said  the  conspirator,  "there'll  be  a 
fund  in  the  First  National  tomorrow  morning,  in 
your  name,  and  it'll  be  for  you  to  use  for  any 
missionary  work  you  see  fit,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Don't  tell  anybody,  and  particularly  don't 
tell  Martha." 

"I  may  have  to  fib  to  her  a  little  about  it," 
said  Aunt  Dede,  relishing  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"I  don't  care,"  quoth  Aaron,  the  defender  of 
the  truth.  "Lie  like  the  devil,  if  you  want  to. 
Tell  her  it  came  from  anybody,  just  'as  long  as  you 
can  get  away  with  it.  Don't  tell  anyone  else, 
though  .  .  .  what  the  tabbies  don't  know  they 
can't  meow  over." 

Aunt  Dede  stopped  in  her  lemonade  making 
and  extended  to  Aaron  a  square,  capable  hand. 

"There's  my  hand  on  it,  Aaron,"    She  poured 
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some  lemonade  into  a  glass,  and  handed  it  to  him, 
then  filled  a  glass  for  herself. 

"Here's  to  the  success  of  my  home  missionary 
work!"    Then,  "Is  it  sweet  enough,  Aaron?" 

"It's  just  right,"  replied  Aaron,  emptying  his 
glass,  "both  the  missionary  work  and  the  lemon- 
ade." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Just  as  Martha  was  feeling  most  discouraged, 
and  depressed,  good  fortune  smiled  upon  her. 
There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment, in  the  commercial  school,  and  the  principal 
"hoped  that  Mrs.  Leslie  would  consider  the  posi- 
tion." She  tried  to  keep  her  eagerness  from  being 
too  apparent  when  she  accepted. 

Her  work  at  the  school  would  be  most  favor- 
able to  her  needs.  She  would  be  at  home  early  in 
the  afternoons,  and  all  day  on  Saturdays.  She 
would  be  able  to  pay,  in  actual  cash,  for  her  own 
board  and  for  Sonny's,  although  Gram  Stone  as- 
sured her,  time  and  again,  that  she  "more  than 
paid  her  way"  in  the  help  that  she  gave  around 
the  house. 

"I  declare,"  dearie,"  said  Gram,  "I'm  almost 
selfish  to  wish  that  you  hadn't  gotten  work  so 
soon." 

She  took  the  bandages  off  her  hand  that  even- 
ing before  the  others  came  home.  Aaron  found 
her  in  the  kitchen. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  that  hateful  bandage  off, 
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Martha.  It's  hurt  me  every  time  I've  looked  at 
it.   I'll  never  cease  to  be  sorry  about  what  I  did." 

"Don't  be  too  sorry,  Aaron,"  replied  Martha 
soberly.  "You  really  did  me  a  great  service,  and 
I  thank  you."  The  John  Farra  Martha  troubled 
Aaron. 

At  dinner  that  night,  Aunt  Dede  bubbled  with 
fun  and  enthusiasm. 

"No  wonder  I'm  happy,"  she  said,  "I  got  a 
check  from  Uncle  William  today.  Five  hundred 
dollars  to  spend  for  anything  I  want."  She  smiled 
at  Aaron. 

"Good  for  Uncle  Bill,"  ejaculated  Dick. 

"My,  my,"  said  Gram,  peering  into  the  teapot. 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  had  an  Uncle  William," 
said  Martha,  helping  Sonny  to  his  supper. 

"Well,  he's  a  funny  old  gink,"  said  Aunt  Dede, 
twinkling  at  Aaron,  "I  think  he's  a  little  bit  crazy, 
myself." 

"He's  got  a  most  terrible  temper,"  offered 
Gram,  blandly. 

"A  bad  temper's  an  awful  thing,"  was  Aaron's 
opinion. 

"What's  he  look  like,  Aunt  Dede?"  asked 
Sonny. 

"He's  as  homely  as  a  hedge  fence,"  laughed 
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Aunt  Dede.  "Great,  long,  gangly  creature,  with 
hair  like  a  scrubbing  brush." 

"Horrors!"  exclaimed  Martha,  "I  don't  think 
I  like  him." 

"Well,"  drawled  Aunt  Dede,  "I'll  have  a  good 
time  spending  his  money,  anyway.  Have  some 
more  tea,  Aaron?  By  the  way,  what  d'  you  think 
of  Uncle  William?    You  know  him,  you  know." 

Aaron  flecked  some  icing  from  the  top  of  a 
cookie,  and  popped  it  into  Sonny's  ready  mouth. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  care  very  much  for 

him  myself.   I  think  he's  a  bonehead."  He  helped 

himself  to  another  cookie,  "Pretty  good  cakes, 

these,  don't  you  think  so,  Sonny?" 

***** 

Aunt  Dede  sat  in  Martha's  room,  combing  her 
hair  before  going  to  bed. 

"Know  what  I'm  goin'  to  do  with  Uncle 
William's  check,  Martha?  I'm  going  to  get  you 
a  divorce  with  it,  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever  do  in 
my  life."  Then  she  added  with  sudden  inspira- 
tion, "You  have  a  divorce  and  Barry'll  never  be 
able  to  take  Sonny  from  you." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Dede,"  exclaimed  Martha,  "don't 
tempt  me,  Aunt  Dede,  please.  It  would  be  just 
Heaven  to  be  sure  of  that,  but  I  shouldn't  let  you 
even  think  of  it.   Your  uncle  wouldn't  like  it,  and 
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I  mustn't  even  think  of  it.  If  I  can  ever  save 
enough  money  I'm  going  to  have  a  divorce,  but  it's 
too  far  away  to  tease  myself  with." 

"Listen  to  me,  Martha,"  said  Aunt  Dede, 
earnestly.  "Do  you  want  to  make  me  happy? 
You  do.  Well,  here's  how  you  can  do  it.  Just 
let  me  manage  this  thing  through  for  you,  and  if 
you  ever  get  so  you  can  pay  me  back,  all  well  and 
good.  If  you  never  do,  I'll  still  be  happy  in 
having  done  it.  You  know,  Martha,  I'm  one  of 
those  females  that  the  joke  makers  talk  about, 
always  minding  other  folk's  business  for  them, 
and  enjoying  it." 

Martha  agreed  to  accept  Aunt  Dede's  manag- 
ing, and  she  slept  that  night  with  hope  in  her 
heart. 
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The  days  that  followed  were  busy  ones  for 
Martha  .  .  .  busy  days  filled  with  both  happiness 
and  a  strange  depression.  She  had  acquired  an 
almost  morbid  habit  of  self  analysis.  She  decided 
that  her  negative  qualities  far  outweighed  her 
positive  ones,  and,  in  her  efforts  to  effect  a  remedy, 
she  leaned  backward. 

She  was  cultivating  the  new  Martha.  The  new 
Martha  was  not  as  happy  a  companion  for  her- 
self, or  for  the  others  at  home,  as  was  the  old 
Martha.  People  who  are  over-precise  are  not 
likely  to  be  over-pleasant  as  traveling  companions 
through  this  mundane  vale  of  tears. 

Aaron  watched  her,  and  was  worried.  He 
blamed  himself  for  the  change.  Gram  feared  that 
she  was  working  too  hard,  and  the  kindly  soul 
tried  to  get  all  possible  work  done  before  Martha 
got  home  from  school  in  the  afternoon.  Aunt 
Dede  thought  that  she  was  worrying  over  her 
divorce.  Barry  could  not  be  found,  and  it  was 
delaying  things.  Sonny  noticed  a  change  in  his 
mother,  and  voiced  his  displeasure  to  Aaron. 

uMummie's  diffrunt  that  she  usta  be,"  he  com- 
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plained.  "Las'  night  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  a  fairy 
story,  an'  she  said  she  couldn't  because  there 
weren't  ever  any  fairies,  an'  'at  fairy  stories  were 
all  lies." 

Sonny  climbed  over  Aaron's  knee,  and  added, 

"Do  you  know,  Arwon,  she  cries  every  night 
when  we  go  to  bed,  an'  she  won't  tell  me  what 
she's  cryin'  'bout.  If  I  knew  who's  makin'  her 
cry,  I'd  kick  'im  in  the'  stummick,  I  would."  Sonny 
shot  out  his  little  foot  in  illustration,  and  it  landed 
on  Aaron's  vest  pocket.  Sonny  had  threatened 
better  than  he  knew. 

Aaron  studied  Martha  intently.  She  was  much 
paler  than  usual,  and  thinner.  Her  hair  had  the 
same  old  sheen,  and  her  eyes  were  the  same  clear 
blue.  But  he  noticed  the  John  Farra  expression 
around  her  eyes  and  mouth,  and  that  her  hands, 
when  she  was  not  busy,  laid  listlessly  in  her  lap. 
She  was  evenly  sweet  to  everyone,  but  she  seemed 
to  hesitate  before  she  spoke,  as  though  consider- 
ing her  words.  Her  old  buoyancy  was  gone.  He 
had  killed,  he  thought,  in  the  woman  he  loved,  the 
very  qualities  that  had  made  her  lovable. 

He  spoke  of  it  to  Aunt  Dede. 

"I  know,"  answered  Aunt  Dede,  "I've  noticed 
it  myself.  But  you  can't  do  anything  about  it. 
I'm  hoping  that  when  this  plaguey  divorce  matter 
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is  over,  that  she'll  be  herself  again.  Don't  worry, 
Aaron.  Worryin'  never  helped  anything  yet,  and 
never  will." 

He  wondered  if  his  absence  for  awhile  would 
not  be  a  help  to  Martha.  He  had  always  wanted 
to  take  a  course  of  study  in  some  technical  school, 
and  he  decided  that  the  time  for  this  plan  was 
now  ripe. 

"Perhaps,"  he  reasoned,   "when  I'm  away, 

Martha  '11  be  herself  again." 

***** 

And  so,  a  few  days  later,  Aaron  informed  the 
family  that  he  would  leave  within  a  week  for 
Boston. 
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Martha  was  not  at  home  when  Aaron  bade 
Gram  Stone  and  Sonny  good  bye,  before  leaving 
for  the  east.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  she  had  not  returned  from  school.  He 
stopped  at  the  school,  on  his  way  to  the  station, 
and  found  that  she  had  just  left.  He  felt  keenly 
disappointed  at  first,  then  wondered  if,  after  all, 
it  were  not  better  so.  Martha  had  put  herself 
under  such  reserve  with  him  of  late,  that  he  felt 
she  was  purposely  avoiding  him.  He  stopped  at 
the  store,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Aunt 
Dede. 

"Tell  Martha  that  I  stopped  at  the  school  to 
see  her,  will  you,  Aunt  Dede  ?" 

"All  right,  Uncle  William.  Don't  study  too 
hard,  and  don't  worry  about  Martha.  Your  old 
Auntie  will  keep  you  posted  'bout  things,"  and 
Aunt  Dede  put  her  arm  around  his  neck  and  gave 
him  a  hearty  kiss. 

On  the  way  to  the  station,  he  passed  a  florist 
shop.  In  the  window  he  noticed  some  small  yel- 
low roses,  like  those  that  John  Farra  had  tended 
so  lovingly  in  the  yard  at  Hyde  Park.   He  stepped 
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inside  the  shop  and  purchased  some  of  the  tiny 
golden  blooms,  and  while  the  florist  was  boxing 
them  Aaron  wrote  on  a  card,  "Bye,  bye,  Martha, 
be  your  own  sweet  happy  self  again.  Your  old 
playmate,  Aaron." 

The  roses  arrived  at  suppertime.  As  Martha 
opened  the  box,  and  put  the  blossoms  in  water, 
they  seemed  to  be  more  a  message  from  her 
father  than  a  gift  from  Aaron.  The  card  she 
placed  in  her  trinket  box,  where  reposed,  among 
other  things,  a  tiny  peachstone  basket.  It  was  a 
relief  not  to  have  to  tell  Aaron  good  bye  person- 
ally. It  was  a  step  toward  the  impersonal  atti- 
tude she  intended  to  cultivate  toward  him. 

The  house  was  strangely  quiet,  that  evening, 
with  Aaron  away. 

"Mummie,"  complained  Sonny!  "I'm  lone- 
some." 

Dick  suggested  an  auto  ride;  but  Gram  said 
she  thought  that  the  evening  was  too  chilly.  Aunt 
Dede  was  too  tired,  after  a  hard  day's  work  at 
the  store,  and  Sonny  frankly  stated: 

"There's  no  fun  goin'  'thout  Arwon." 

Martha  was  glad  that  the  ride  had  been  voted 
down. 
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Quiet  and  uneventful  weeks  followed.  Every 
hour  was  filled  with  some  work,  either  at  home  or 
at  school.  Work  is  a  blessed  panacea  for  the  ills 
of  the  spirit.  Martha  studied  the  needs,  at  home, 
of  Gram  Stone  and  Aunt  Dede.  She  ministered 
to  Sonny  and  to  Dick.  She  was  a  veritable 
Martha. 

Dick  had  letters  from  Aaron  every  week.  He 
wrote  also  to  Aunt  Dede,  and  both  Dick  and  Aunt 
Dede  made  a  habit  of  reading  the  letters  to  the 
family  at  supper  table.  Aunt  Dede,  however,  re- 
served certain  passages  of  her  letters,  for  private 
consumption.  Books  and  toys  came  frequently 
to  Sonny,  and  Sonny  was  loud  in  his  demands  that 
"Arwon  come  home." 

The  "Uncle  William"  fund  was  kept  replen- 
ished, and  Aunt  Dede  was  glad  when  she  could 
report  that  Barry  had  been  located  in  the  West. 

"Barry  won't  contest  Martha's  action  for 
divorce,"  wrote  Aunt  Dede,  "but  Martha's  the 
quietest  little  mouse  you  ever  saw.  She's  as  sweet 
as  she  can  be,  and  so  helpful  to  all  of  us,  but  I'd 
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give  a  whole  lot  to  hear  her  laugh  good  and 

hearty  once,  like  she  used  to." 

***** 

Then,  the  week  after  Thanksgiving,  Sonny  be- 
came ill  with  typhoid  fever. 

The  days  that  followed  were  shuddersome 
nightmares  to  Martha.  She  stayed  away  from 
her  work  at  school  to  take  care  of  Sonny,  although 
Aunt  Dede  insisted  that  they  have  a  nurse. 
Sonny's  little  body  wasted  to  a  shadow.  The 
doctor  gave  small  hope  for  the  little  chap's  re- 
covery. 

And,  one  afternoon,  when  the  doctor  shook 
his  head  in  answer  to  her  unspoken  question, 
Martha  sank  into  an  abyss  of  despair.  If  Sonny 
died  she  might  as  well  die,  too.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  live  for. 

She  thought  of  the  little  Martha  Farra,  of  the 
years  gone  by.  Why  had  that  little  girl  been  made 
to  suffer  so  .  .  .  the  little  girl  of  the  blithesome 
spirit  and  the  carefree  dreamings?  Had  she  been 
wicked?  And  was  God  punishing  her?  She  was 
trying  to  be  the  right  kind  of  woman.  She  knew 
wherein  she  had  failed,  and  she  was  trying  to  do 
better.  She  couldn't  be  so  very  bad,  or  these 
Stones,  who  were  all  that  was  good  and  Christian, 
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would  have  frowned  upon  her,  instead  of  taking 
her  into  their  family  circle. 

Perhaps  she  had  sinned  in  divorcing  Barry. 
But  Barry  had,  by  his  actions,  divorced  himself 
from  her  as  completely  as  though  all  the  courts 
in  the  country  had  legalized  it.  God  made  the 
moral  right  to  divorce.  He  didn't  make  the  civil 
right.  Barry  had  broken  God's  law,  and  they  had 
been  divorced  in  His  eyes  long  before  Martha  had 
sought  the  aid  of  the  courts,  in  order  to  protect 
herself  and  Sonny. 

If  Sonny  died,  how  could  she  find  a  way  out? 
She  thought  of  the  dark  swirling  water  in  the 
Niagara.  And  she  shuddered!  She  was  too 
cowardly,  she  thought,  for  that  ...  the  blackly 
awful  depths  .  .  .  the  smothering  enveloping 
.  .  .  the  strangling  eddies  .  .  .  those  slimy,  snake- 
like growths  at  the  bottom,  reaching  up  and  twin- 
ing their  sinuous  arms  around  her  body! 

She  sank  to  her  knees  beside  the  door  of  Sonny's 
room.  Her  head  felt  strangely  light.  The  sun- 
light on  the  floor  was  fading  ...  a  mist  was 
gathering  .  .  .  perhaps  she  was  dying  with  Sonny 
.  .  .  perhaps  God  was  taking  her  too,  hand  in 
hand  with  Sonny.  .  .  .  "Good  bye  .  .  .  Aaron 
.  .  .  I'm  not  a  liar,  Aaron,  I'm  not"  .  .  .  oblivion. 

Aunt  Dede  found  her,  and  dragged  her  to  her 
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feet,  and  laid  her  on  her  own  bed.  The  doctor 
felt  her  pulse,  and  forced  a  draught  between  her 
closed  teeth. 

"She'll  be  all  right,"  said  the  doctor.  "She's 
just  worn  out.  What  she  needs  is  sleep."  Martha 
had  not  slept  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  now 
she  slept  the  stupor  of  exhaustion. 

When  she  wakened,  the  sun  was  shining  on  the 
floor  of  her  room,  and  Aunt  Dede  and  the  doctor 
were  standing  near  the  door,  talking  in  low  tones. 

"Your  little  boy  is  much  better,  this  morning, 
Mrs.  Leslie,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  think  that  the 
worst  is  over.  He  keeps  calling  for  his  old 
friend,  Aaron,  and  if  it's  at  all  possible  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  Mr.  Preston  could 
come  for  a  while.  It'd  help  the  little  chap  a 
whole  lot." 

"I'll  send  for  Aaron,  Martha,"  said  Aunt  Dede. 
"I  know  he'd  come  if  he  knew  that  Sonny  wanted 
him." 

Martha  nodded  her  head  weakly.  Tears  of 
humiliation  slowly  coursed  down  her  cheeks.  It 
was  a  mortification  to  her  spirit  to  have  to  call 
upon  Aaron ;  but  mother  love  is  stronger  than  any 
personal  pride.  That  morning  Aunt  Dede  sent 
a  telegram  to  Aaron. 
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Through  the  day,  and  the  night,  Sonny  held 
his  own.  He  was  not  "out  of  the  woods"  yet, 
according  to  the  doctor,  but  he  was  greatly  im- 
proved. Martha  was  not  allowed  in  the  sick 
room. 

"You  can't  do  Sonny  any  good,  and  you  excite 
him,"  was  the  dictate  of  the  nurse.  "Besides,  he's 
asleep  most  of  the  time." 

As  she  was  dressing,  the  next  morning,  she 
heard  the  hum  of  voices  downstairs.  The  nurse 
stopped  at  her  door,  on  the  way  up  from  break- 
fast. 

"You  should  be  very  happy  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Leslie,  your  little  boy  is  much  better,  and  there's 
someone  to  see  you  downstairs." 

Martha  scolded  herself  as  she  hurried  with  her 
dressing.  She  felt  guilty,  in  staying  abed  so  late. 
The  family  were  already  at  breakfast.  She  slipped 
into  Sonny's  room.  He  lay,  a  wasted  shadow  of 
himself,  on  his  pillow,  but  smiled  at  her  faintly. 
The  nurse  hurried  her  out  of  the  room. 

"You  can't  come  in  until  after  breakfast,"  she 
said. 
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Martha  tripped  over  a  bag,  as  she  passed 
through  the  hall. 

"See,  Martha,  who's  here,"  said  Gram,  from 
her  place  by  the  coffee  urn.  Dick  and  Aaron  were 
standing  in  the  window,  talking  in  low  tones,  and 
they  turned  as  Martha  entered  the  room.  Martha 
held  out  both  hands  to  Aaron.  He  took  her  hands 
in  his,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"My,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Dede,  "I'll  be  fired  if  I 
don't  look  out,  for  being  away  from  the  store  so 
much!" 

"Letter  from  the  school  for  you,  Martha,"  she 
called  as  she  left  the  house.  Martha  opened  a 
business-like  looking  envelope.  A  yellow  slip  fell 
out.   A  check  for  two  weeks'  wages. 

"We  regret  the  necessity  of  filling  your  place," 
so  the  letter  read.  "We  could  not  wait  for  your 
return." 

"Well,  I've  lost  my  job,"  she  informed  the 
family.  "Somehow  I  don't  feel  as  badly  about  it 
as  I  suppose  I  should.  Guess  it's  because  Sonny's 
better  this  morning." 

"Good!"  said  Gram,  patting  her  hand.  "Now 
you  can  stay  at  home  with  us  for  awhile,  without 
worrying  about  it." 
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Gram  Stone  "put  her  foot  down,"  and  declared 
herself  "boss"  of  the  house. 

"Until  Sonny  is  better,  Martha's  not  going  to 
find  another  position.  She  might's  well  wait  here 
until  the  first  of  the  year,  anyway,  because  my 
poor  feet  are  bothering  me  something  awful,  and 
Martha's  such  a  comfort  to  have  at  home." 

Aunt  Dede  and  Dick  urged  Martha  not  to  con- 
sider getting  another  position  until  Gram's  feet 
were  better. 

"You  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  said 
Dick.  "You  can  be  with  Sonny,  and  when  you're 
here  we  won't  worry  over  Gram." 

Sonny's  weak  little  laugh  floated  down  to  her 
from  the  room  above.  Aaron  was  showing  him 
the  funnies,  and  Sonny  was  able  again  to  laugh 
over  the  antics  of  Buster  Brown  and  Tige. 
Sonny's  laugh  helped  Martha  in  her  decision. 
She  would  postpone  looking  for  another  position 
.  .  .  for  awhile. 
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Christmas  week  found  Sonny  still  in  bed.  In 
family  conclave,  it  was  decided,  that,  because  of 
Sonny's  illness,  there  would  be  no  excitement  of 
Christmas  festivities. 

They  would  have  a  quiet  Christmas  dinner. 
Sonny  was  still  on  invalid's  diet.  The  name  of 
Santa  Claus,  was  taboo,  within  Sonny's  hearing. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Dick  suggested,  after  din- 
ner, that  they  all  go  skating  on  Delaware  Park 
Lake,  while  Sonny  was  having  his  afternoon  nap. 
The  proposition  was  inviting  to  Martha,  but  she 
had  no  skates,  and  besides,  she  felt  that  she  should 
stay  at  home  with  Sonny  and  Gram.  She  kept  un- 
obtrusively out  of  sight  while  Aunt  Dede,  Aaron 
and  Dick  were  preparing  for  the  frolic. 

"Martha  thinks  she's  not  going,"  whispered 
Aunt  Dede  to  Dick  and  Aaron.  "But  she's  got 
another  think  a'coming." 

"Come,  children,"  urged  Gram,  "If  you  don't 
hurry  you  won't  get  to  the  lake  until  it's  time  to 
start  back  again.  And  Dick,  bring  both  of  Dede's 
pairs  of  skates  from  the  attic.    One  pair  is  for 
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Martha.  There's  a  big  difference  in  the  heft  of 
you,  but  not  so  much  in  the  size  of  your  feet." 

"But  I'm  not  going,"  protested  Martha.  "I 
haven't  skated)  for  years  and  besides  I'm  going 
to  stay  at  home  with  you  and  Sonny." 

"At  any  rate,"  she  announced  decidedly,  "I'm 
not  going." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Aunt  Dede,"  Aaron  called 
to  Aunt  Dede  up  the  stairs,  "Martha  says  she 
won't  go.  That's  mutiny.  What  d'  you  do  when 
the  girls  in  the  store  mutiny?" 

"Be  sure  and  bring  down  both  pair  of  skates, 
Dick,"  called  Aunt  Dede. 

"Please  don't  be  stubborn,  Martha,"  pleaded 
Aaron. 

"Come,  dearie,"  soothed  Gram,  "you  just  be  a 
good  girl  and  go.  You  need  the  exercise,  and 
you  won't  be  able  to  go  out  much  after  this  week. 
Besides,  Aaron's  going  back  to  Boston  tomor- 
row." 

Aunt  Dede  came  down  the  stairs  with  Martha's 
coat  over  her  arm.  Aunt  Dede,  herself,  wore  a 
bright  red  knitted  tarn,  and  had  appropriated  a 
red  sweater  of  Dick's.   She  surveyed  Martha. 

"I  have  it !"  she  exclaimed.  "Martha  can  wear 
that  tarn  Gram  knitted  for  Sonny,  and  Dick's 
new  blue  sweater.    Take  off  your  sweater,  Dick, 
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you  can  wear  your  pleated  jacket.  I'm  glad  you're 
not  as  wide  as  Aaron,  or  we  couldn't  wear  your 
things." 

Aunt  Dede  fitted  the  bright  blue  tarn,  with 
white  pompom  on  the  top,  over  Martha's  hair, 
and  gave  it  a  sideways  tilt,  to  add  to  the  jaunti- 
ness.  Dick  obligingly  shed  his  sweater,  and 
donned  the  pleated  jacket. 

"Lucky  I'm  good  natured,"  he  grumbled.  "I 
guess  I  know  now  how  it  is  Aunt  Dede  bosses  the 
store." 

"Have  a  good  time  skating,  Martha,"  coaxed 
Aaron,  holding  out  the  blue  sweater. 

"But  ..."  began  Martha. 

"Might  as  well  give  in,"  he  said,  pulling  the 
sleeves  over  her  arms,  and  buttoning  the  sweater 
closely  under  her  chin.  "  'Member  the  ice  on  the 
old  Hudson,  Martha?" 

The  air  was  clear  and  cold  .  .  .  the  ice  smooth. 
Martha  had  not  skated  since  she  left  Hyde  Park. 
The  exercise  brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks. 

Both  Aunt  Dede  and  Dick  were  good  skaters, 
although  Aunt  Dede's  breath  "came  short"  as  she 
put  it.  Martha  and  Aaron  skated  with  the  con- 
fidence that  comes  from  a  childhood  spent  where 
skating  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  winter  time  as  is 
the  ice  and  snow. 
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"I've  not  enjoyed  myself  as  much  since  I  was  a 
little  girl,"  exclaimed  the  rosy  Martha,  as  they 
stopped  to  rest. 

"You  two  go  on  and  skate,"  ordered  Aunt 
Dede.  "I'm  cold,  and  I'm  going  into  the  pavilion 
to  get  warm." 

"Me,  too,"  announced  Dick,  kicking  off  his 
skates. 

Martha  and  Aaron  crossed  hands  and  skimmed 
over  the  skate-marked  ice.  As  they  sped  along, 
now  through  long  open  spaces,  now  among  the 
other  skaters,  they  were  strangely  silent.  Con- 
versation all  at  once  became  difficult. 

Martha's  hands  trembled,  and  Aaron  uncon- 
sciously tightened  his  hold.  She  lost  her  skating 
stroke,  and  he  dexterously  steered  her  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice. 

"You  look  like  a  girl  I  used  to  know  a  few 
years  back,"  he  said,  glancing  admiringly  at 
Martha's  frost  tinged  cheeks  and  blowing  tendrils 
of  hair.  "Now,  just  hold  your  feet  steady,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  slide  around  the  lake  once,  like  we 
used  to  do  on  the  Hudson." 

"You  never  skated  with  me  on  the  Hudson," 
teased  Martha. 

"I  know  I  didn't,  but  that  isn't  saying  that  I 
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didn't  want  to,  when  I  saw  you  with  the  other 
fellows." 

2fj  jjc  *{c  2$£  jj{ 

Around  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  that  even- 
ing, with  Sonny  soundly  asleep  upstairs,  and 
Gram's  poor  tired  feet  comfortably  propped  on 
a  chair  cushion,  they  cracked  nuts  on  flatirons 
brought  from  the  kitchen,  and  talked  over  the 
events  of  the  past  weeks. 

In  the  morning,  on  an  early  train,  Aaron  was 
to  go  back  to  Boston.  But,  he  felt  happy,  as 
though  he  had  built  constructively  for  the  future. 
Martha,  too,  for  some  reason,  was  more  content. 

"That  blue  sweater  and  tarn  were  real  becom- 
ing to  you,  Martha,"  complimented  Aunt  Dede, 
industriously  using  her  nutpick. 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  Martha  when  she 
was  a  little  kid,"  supplied  Aaron,  vigorous  with 
flatiron  and  tackhammer,  "she  had  a  little  blue 
hood  that  was  a  wonder.  It  had  some  sort  of 
shiny  beads  on  it,  that  looked  like  frost,  and  a  big 
bunch  of  blue  ribbon  on  the  side." 

"You  must  have  been  studying  women's  styles 
at  an  early  age,  Aaron,"  said  Dick,  with  gentle 
sarcasm. 
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Spring  brought  a  return  of  health  to  Sonny, 
Although  he  appeared  to  be  rather  frail,  Gram 
comforted  Martha  by  saying  that  "Children  al- 
ways are  thin  while  they  are  growing." 

Martha  was  still  helping  at  home.  Aunt  Dede 
and  Dick  had  persuaded  her  that  Gram  really 
needed  her.  Gram's  feet  were  badly  crippled 
now,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  moved  out 
of  her  chair. 

Aunt  Dede  pushed  Martha's  divorce  proceed- 
ings with  the  same  energy  that  made  her  success- 
ful as  forewoman  at  the  store.  She  secured  a 
lawyer,  hired  detectives,  alternately  soothed  and 
scolded  Martha  —  kept  Aaron  informed  as  to 
progress. 

Some  times  she  referred,  unconsciously  humor- 
ous, to  "my  divorce."  If  Aaron  had  ever  been 
Martha's  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  Aunt  Dede  was  most 

assuredly  her  Song  of  Hope. 

***** 

The  summer  passed  uneventfully.  After  a 
busy  vacation,  Aaron  returned  again  to  Boston, 
anxious  to  complete  his  course  at  Tech. 
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Martha's  divorce  was  granted  just  before 
Christmas.  Almost  the  next  day  a  letter  arrived 
from  Kate  Farra.  A  check  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  enclosed. 

"I  hear  that  woman  friend  of  yours  has  paid 
for  your  divorce,"  wrote  Kate.  "If  you  must  have 
a  divorce,  your  own  family  will  pay  for  it  and 
not  an  outsider." 

"Spunky  old  lady,  isn't  she?"  commented  Aunt 
Dede.  "Do  you  know,  Martha,  I've  an  idea  that 
your  mother  and  I'd  get  along  together  first 
rate." 

5jc  5|c  3$C 

Christmas  Eve,  and  the  Stone  household  was 
festive  with  preparations  for  the  coming  day. 
The  Christmas  before  had  been  so  quiet,  on  ac- 
count of  Sonny's  illness,  that  this  year  they  in- 
tended to  "make  up  for  lost  time,"  as  Aunt  Dede 
said. 

No  sorrow  hung  over  the  house  this  year. 
Everyone  was  jubilant.  Although  it  was  long  after 
ten  o'clock,  Sonny  was  still  up  and  wide  awake. 
Aunt  Dede,  as  the  store  was  busy  on  Christmas 
Eve,  would  not  be  home  until  late,  and  there  was 
the  Christmas  tree  to  trim,  and  various  and  sundry 
packages  to  wrap.  Aaron  was  expected  on  the 
midnight  train.    He  was  going  to  stay  at  the 
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Stone  house  during  Christmas  vacation,  and  the 
front  room  upstairs  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
Sonny  was  greatly  interested  in  the  room,  and 
chattered  ceaselessly  about  "Arwon,"  Sonny  in- 
tended to  fight  all  suggestions  that  he  go  to  bed 
before  Aaron's  arrival. 

Gram  sat  in  her  great  arm  chair,  her  feet 
propped  up  in  another.  She  was  beaming  with 
cheer  and  kindliness.  The  ills  of  the  flesh  might 
hamper  Gram's  bodily  movements,  but  they  could 
never  daunt  her  gallant  spirit. 

The  house  was  cluttered  with  the  disorder  at- 
tending the  holiday  season.  Bits  of  string  .  .  . 
scraps  of  tissue  paper  .  .  .  shreds  of  tinsel.  Mar- 
tha and  Mrs.  Flynn — additional  help  whom  Aunt 
Dede  had  insisted  was  needed — had  been  busy  in 
the  kitchen  since  early  morning,  and  the  odors  of 
holiday  cookery  greeted  all  who  entered,  and 
brought  forth  long  drawn  out  "ohs"  and  uahs" 
of  approval. 

Martha  was  tired,  but  happy.  She  was  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  of  Aaron.  He  had  written 
to  her,  when  she  had  received  her  divorce — a 
letter  of  congratulation,  and  admonition  to  ube 
your  own  sweet  happy  self."  She  had  replied  in  a 
friendly,  chatty  letter,  mostly  about  Gram,  Aunt 
Dede  and  Dick,  very  little  about  herself.  Upon 
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self-analysis,  she  realized  that  she  was  fond  of 
Aaron  .  .  .  that,  in  fact,  she  loved  him.  But  she 
felt,  too,  that  while  he  might  be  fond  of  her,  still 
he  must  associate  her  with  so  many  depressingly 
unhappy  situations,  that  his  regard  could  not  but 
be  shaded  by  a  feeling  of  friendly  regret.  The 
gilding  had  been  rubbed  from  the  golden  statue 
of  the  lover's  perfect  woman,  and  had  disclosed 
the  clay  beneath.  The  trouble  was,  that  Martha, 
in  turning  the  light  of  analysis  upon  herself,  had 
forgotten  that  humanity  in  general,  has  a  sizable 
leavening  of  clay. 

Aaron's  impassioned  outburst  of  anger,  of  over 
a  year  ago,  had  long  been  forgiven.  But  the 
memory  had  remained  with  her  ...  an  ungra- 
cious chaperone,  that  had  helped  in  the  molding 
of  the  John  Farra  Martha  ...  the  Martha  who 
served.  And,  if  this  new  Martha,  cherished  in  her 
secret  heart  a  regard  for  the  friend  of  her  child- 
hood and  of  her  maturity  that  was  deeper  than 
friendship,  surely  there  was  no  great  wrong  in 
this  hidden  secret  that  had  helped  her  over  the 
roughness  of  the  road,  and  had  lightened  the  dark- 
ness in  her  valley  of  loneliness!  The  inner 
thoughts  of  nun  or  monk  may  wander  far  beyond 
the  walls  of  cloister  or  monastery,  into  the  green 
fields  of  Elysium,  or  into  the  halls  of  enchanting 
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delights,  and  who  can  blame  them  for  catching  at 
the  gossamer  thread,  and  lifting  themselves  by  its 
filmy  strength,  to  a  plane  that  makes  the  business 
of  living  more  endurable ! 

That  evening,  pondering  over  the  coming  of 
Aaron,  Martha  viewed  her  reflection  in  the  glass 
over  her  bureau. 

"Martha  Farra,  you're  getting  old  and  ugly. 
.  .  .  But  you're  useful,  and  although  you  won't  die 
of  Happyitis  .  .  .  just  be  satisfied !" 

***** 

Sonny  was  sleepy-eyed  by  the  time  Aunt  Dede 
reached  home.  She  persuaded  him  to  lie  on  the 
lounge,  and  direct  the  placing  of  the  "shiny 
things"  on  the  tree. 

Long  before  the  "shiny  things"  were  all  hung, 
Sonny  was  in  the  Land  of  Nod,  nor  did  he  awaken 
when  the  front  door  was  opened  softly,  and  Aaron 
stepped  into  the  hall,  a  modern  Santa  Claus,  laden 
with  boxes  and  bundles,  and  white  flecked  with 
a  sprinkling  of  snowflakes. 

Aaron  shook  hands  with  Dick,  and  kissed  the 
"girls,"  and  bent  over  Sonny  as  he  slept.  Sonny 
grasped  Aaron's  finger  with  a  chubby  hand,  and 
murmured  "Arwon"  in  his  sleep. 
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He  gently  disengaged  the  clinging  little  hand, 
and  beamed  upon  the  family. 

"Gee !   But  it's  good  to  be  home !" 

"Martha,"  said  Aunt  Dede,  "you  take  Sonny 
upstairs  and  put  him  in  bed,  while  I  make  a  little 
lunch.  It's  after  midnight,  but  I  guess  we  can 
stand  a  little  dissipation  on  Christmas  Eve." 

Martha  bent  over  Sonny  to  lift  him,  but  Aaron 
slipped  his  hands  under  the  little  sleeper,  and 
raised  him  gently  in  his  arms. 

"You  go  ahead,  Martha.  Hanged  if  this  little 
chap  isn't  getting  heavy." 

Martha  wished  that  Aunt  Dede  might  go  up- 
stairs with  them.  The  presence  of  others  made 
the  handling  of  the  Aaron  situation  much  easier. 

"Just  put  him  on  the  bed,  Aaron.  I'll  take  care 
of  him."  She  busily  lighted  the  night  lamp  and 
placed  it  behind  a  table  screen. 

Aaron  laid  Sonny  carefully  on  the  bed,  and 
pulled  a  coverlet  over  him,  then  stood  up  and 
caught  Martha's  hand. 

"And  how  has  Martha  been?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  just  fine,  thank  you,  Aaron.  Yes,  just 
fine." 

He  viewed  her  smilingly. 
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"I'm  feeling  very  fine,  thank  you,  Mr.  Preston, 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,"  he  mocked.  With  thumb  and 
forefinger,  he  lifted  her  chin,  and  deliberately 
kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

"Don't  put  on  schoolmarm  airs  with  me,  Mrs. 
Martha,"  he  chided. 
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Sonny  was  the  first  out  of  bed  on  Christmas 
morning.  In  his  fleecy  little  pajamas  and  knitted 
worsted  slippers,  he  trotted  from  room  to  room, 
prodding  the  family  into  a  state  of  wakefulness, 
and  urging  them  to  "get  up,  it's  'most  noon." 

"Open  the  door  across  the  hall,  Sonny,"  advised 
Aunt  Dede,  "and  see  who's  there." 

Sonny  opened  the  door,  and  with  a  shout 
"Arwon"  precipitated  himself  upon  the  occupant 
of  the  room,  and  then  ensued  such  sounds  of 
scufflings  and  squeals,  that  Aunt  Dede  said  they 
"might's  well  get  up.   No  more  sleep  for  anyone." 

Then  followed  a  chorus  of  Merry  Christmas- 
ings,  called  from  room  to  room.  Martha  hurried 
with  her  dressing,  and  as  Sonny  ignored  all  calls 
to  be  dressed,  she  hastened  downstairs  to  prepare 
breakfast. 

She  helped  Gram  with  her  dressing,  and  smiled 
away  her  own  hurt  when  Sonny  called  loudly : 

"Go  'way,  Mummie.  I  don't  need  you  now  I've 
got  Arwon."  Such  is  the  unconscious  cruelty  of 
childhood ! 
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uNo  gifts  until  breakfast  is  over,"  announced 
Aunt  Dede. 

aTake  my  hat  off  to  the  cook  who  made  these 
muffins,"  praised  Aaron,  helping  himself  to  a 
third. 

"Martha's  the  cook  of  nearly  all  the  good 
things  'round  here,"  Gram  patted  Martha's  hand. 

"I'm  afraid  of  Martha  since  she  became  a 
school-ma'am,"  Aaron  shot  her  a  smiling  glance. 

Breakfast  over,  Sonny  led  the  way  to  the 
Christmas  tree.  There,  everything  was  exclaimed 
over  and  admired.  Santa  had  been  good  to  Sonny, 
and  had  shown  most  remarkable  wisdom  in  know- 
ing just  the  things  that  Sonny  wanted. 

Then  came  the  personal  gifts.  Cigars  .  .  . 
perfumery  .  .  .  stationery.  A  bathrobe  for  each 
of  the  men  .  .  .  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  ties  .  .  . 
jewels  .  .  .  tokens  of  Yuletide  love  galore. 

Sonny  presented  Aaron  with  a  pipe,  as  a  gift 
from  Martha  and  himself,  and  Aaron's  gift  to 
Martha  was  a  fountain  pen. 

"So  you'll  write  oftener,"  he  told  her. 

During  the  merrymaking,  Martha  slipped  into 
the  kitchen.  There  was  dinner  to  prepare.  She 
remembered  that  Aaron  was  fond  of  biscuit,  and 
she  planned  to  make  some  for  dinner.  She  glowed 
over  his  praise  of  the  breakfast  muffins.    As  she 
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stood  over  her  baking  board,  and  worked  the 
flour  with  her  hands,  she  thought, 

"We  women  are  so  foolish  to  be  so  elated  over 
a  word  of  masculine  praise!" 

Aaron  followed  her  to  the  kitchen,  and  lifted 
her  floury  left  hand  from  the  baking  board.  On 
the  third  finger  he  slipped  a  ring  ...  a  twin 
diamond  and  sapphire,  sparkling  and  scintillating. 

She  lifted  tear-filling  eyes  to  the  donor  of  the 
ring. 

"Oh,  Aaron,  it's  simply  beautiful!" 

He  kissed  the  floury  fingers. 

"That's  not  a  Christmas  gift,  Martha,"  he 
whispered.  "It  means  that  I  love  you.  Will  you 
marry  me,  Martha?" 

She  took  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and  held  it 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  It  was  so  beautiful,  and 
it  meant  so  much  to  her.  She  held  it  out  to  Aaron 
and  said  huskily, 

"I  can't  take  it,  Aaron,  if  it  means  that  we  must 
marry.    I  can't  marry  anyone  .  .  .  not  ever." 

"But,  don't  you  love  me,  Martha?" 

"Yes,  Aaron,  I  really  do.  Better  than  anyone 
I  ever  have,  or  ever  will.  But  we'll  have  to  go  on 
just  being  friends.  You  know  me  too  well  to  really 
love  me,  Aaron.  And  I  know  myself  too  well,  to 
let  you  marry  me.    Can't  we  be  just  dear  friends, 
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forever,  Aaron?  Friendship  is  really  a  beautiful 
thing." 

"You're  wrong  that  I  know  you  too  well  to  love 
you.  The  more  I  know  you  the  better  I  love  you, 
Martha.  Friendship's  not  half  as  beautiful  as  lov- 
ing a  person,  Martha  ...  not  the  way  I  love 
you." 

Martha  was  tempted,  but  she  had  fought  too 
many  battles  with  herself  to  be  easily  vanquished. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  raised  beseeching  blue 
eyes  to  his, — 

"Just  friends,  Aaron  .  .  .  just  dear  under- 
standing friends." 

He  took  the  ring  from  her,  and  slipped  it  on 
the  linger  of  her  right  hand. 

"All  right,  little  friend,"  he  said,  kindly.  "I 
won't  tease  you  about  it.  We'll  call  it  friendship 
for  the  present.  Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  grimness,  "I'm  patient,  and  can  wait." 

Martha  adored  him  with  her  eyes. 

"Aaron,"  she  said,  "there  was  never  a  man  like 
you." 

He  laid  one  hand  gently  over  hers,  on  the 
floury  board. 

"Nor  a  woman  like  you,  Martha.   That  is,  the 
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real  you.  You're  not  yourself,  lately.  You've 
shut  yourself  into  a  shell,  and  we  can't  get  near 
you.  But  some  day,  I'm  going  to  dig  the  real  you 
out  again,  and  when  I  do,  Martha,  we'll  either 
have  a  grand  wedding,  or  elope,  just  as  you  say." 
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With  the  holidays  over,  and  Aaron  back  in 
Boston,  the  cheery  routine  of  daily  work  again 
held  sway.  The  winter  melted  into  spring  .  .  . 
spring  blossomed  into  summer.  Aaron  was  to  be 
home  in  late  June. 

At  the  Dart  Motor  Corporation,  "Old  Dart- 
ley,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  downward  drag  of  ill  health  and  increas- 
ing years.  He  and  Dick,  discussing  the  business, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  there  must  be  a  change  in  management. 

"You  know,  Dick,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
tapping  his  desk  with  a  blue  veined  hand,  "it's 
one  of  the  sad  things  in  this  life,  that  we  must  all 
grow  old.  The  wheel  of  time  spins  on  and  on, 
and  the  old  must  give  place  to  the  new  .  .  .  new 
ideas  .  .  .  new  methods.  I've  been  thinking 
seriously  about  you  and  this  young  Preston.  You 
ought  to  have  this  business,  you'd  make  a  great 
team.  He  could  take  care  of  production,  and  you 
could  manage  the  sales  end.  You're  better  fitted 
for  sales  than  for  engineering,  if  you  don't  mind 
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my  saying  so.  Preston's  a  wizard  in  his  line,  and 
now  that  he's  gotten  this  technical  training,  you 
two  would  make  a  combination  that  couldn't  be 
beaten." 

Dick  said  that  he'd  talk  to  Aaron  about  it  when 
he  got  back  from  Boston. 
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Aaron  and  Aunt  Dede  had  been  carrying  on 
what  might  have  been  termed  a  clandestine  cor- 
respondence, since  Christmas.  She  and  Gram  had 
held  whispered  conferences,  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain shakings  of  head,  on  Gram's  part,  and  fingers 
to  lips  admonishing  caution. 

One  evening,  after  supper,  Aunt  Dede  dropped 
a  bomb  into  the  family  circle,  by  announcing  that 
she  had  a  letter  from  Aaron. 

"And,  you'd  never  believe  it,"  she  exclaimed, 
"but  the  boy's  going  to  be  married  this  summer 
.  .  .  to  a  girl  from  the  East  ...  a  Cherie  Sweet!" 

Aunt  Dede  produced  a  voluminous  letter,  and 
read  from  it. 

"He  wants  us  to  find  a  house  for  them,  and  to 
get  it  all  furnished,  so's  they  can  be  married  early 
in  July.  He  says  that  Martha  and  I  can  pick  out 
the  things,  and  he  knows  that  his  wife'll  like  'em. 
Seems  to  me  that  Aaron's  a  pretty  fast  worker 
since  Christmas,"  she  added,  glancing  at  Martha. 

"Well,  my  land!"  ejaculated  Gram.  "I'm  sur- 
prised at  Aaron.  I  should  think  he'd  want  her 
to  pick  out  her  own  things.    That's  as  far  ahead 
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as  a  man  thinks,  anyway."  Gram's  kind  old  eyes 
were  watching  Martha,  genuinely  troubled. 

"Say,  Gram,"  Aunt  Dede  had  an  inspiration, 
"couldn't  we  fix  up  those  two  front  rooms  up- 
stairs for  them.  We  don't  use  them,  you  know, 
and  they  could  use  them  until  they  could  find  a 
house  themselves.  I  don't  know's  I  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  fixin'  up  a  whole  house  for 
someone  else.  Our  tastes  might  differ.  I'll  write 
to  Aaron  about  it." 

Martha  made  no  comment.  She  was  stricken 
with  a  strange  numbness.  Cherie  Sweet !  A  hate- 
fully pretty  name!  And,  Aaron  was  a  ufast 
worker,"  as  Aunt  Dede  had  said.  Since  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  when  he  had  told  her  he  had  loved  her. 
Men  were  like  that  .  .  .  so  easy  to  change.  But 
women  didn't  change  ...  a  love  was  a  love,  un- 
less it  turned  into  hate.    Aaron  married! 

The  glistening  diamond  on  her  finger  assumed 
a  wicked  glitter.  So  much  for  a  man's  constancy ! 
A  girl  from  the  East  .  .  .  and  Aaron !  Cherie 
Sweet  and  Aaron  Preston!  She  knew  that  her 
numbness  was  just  plain  misery.  Then  pride  came 
to  her  rescue.  Where's  your  fighting  spirit,  Mar- 
tha Farra?  Carry  on!  Don't  show  your  hurt 
.  .  .  laugh  ...  be  gayest  of  the  gay ! 
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She  wrote  her  congratulations  to  Aaron. 

***** 

In  answer  to  Aunt  Dede's  letter,  Aaron  wrote 
back  that  "any  plan  you  girls  think  best  about 
rooms  will  suit  me."  Then,  he  continued  the  let- 
ter, "Have  Martha  help  you  in  selecting  the  fur- 
nishings, and  charge  them  to  me.  It  will  be  nice 
to  have  my  wife  at  home  with  Gram." 

Aunt  Dede  handed  the  letter  to  Martha,  who 
looked  at  the  familiar  handwriting  through  a 
haze  of  unshed  tears. 

"Only  a  couple  of  weeks  before  Aaron  comes 
back,"  said  Aunt  Dede.  "We'd  better  go  shop- 
ping tomorrow,  if  we  want  to  get  things  done  in 
time.  We'll  have  those  rooms  papered,  too.  Long 
as  we  are  doing  this  we  might's  well  do  it  right. 
What  d'  you  say,  Martha?" 

Martha  took  her  gayety  by  the  throat,  and 
forced  it  into  action. 

"It  will  be  just  simply  wonderful  to  get  things 
for  the  bride.  And,  oh,  Aunt  Dede,  there's  the 
most  beautiful  wicker  set  in  the  window  of  the 
Mercantile.  It'll  be  just  the  thing  for  Aaron  and 
his  bride." 

The  next  afternoon  they  went  shopping.  There 
are  more  refined  forms  of  cruelty  than  just  plain 
killing.    Also,  we  are  told,  that  all  of  the  victims 
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of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  did  not  express  their 
sufferings  in  shrieks  and  groans  .  .  .  some 
laughed,  and  others  sang  .  .  .  while  still  others 
bore  their  anguish  in  dumb  endurance.  The  proud 
and  courageous  endure  .  .  .  only  a  craven  cringes ! 

Martha  expressed  her  enthusiastic  opinions 
about  rugs,  draperies,  wicker  furniture.  There 
was  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
bedroom  suite.  Aunt  Dede  favored  a  certain  dark 
oak,  while  Martha  held  out  for  a  certain  curly 
maple.  The  maple  was  tremendously  more  expen- 
sive, and  the  oak  would  do  just  as  well. 

"Cherie  Sweet  shall  have  the  best  there  is,  re- 
gardless of  price,"  determined  Martha.  Aaron 
had  sorely  wounded  her,  and  although  his  sensi- 
bilities might  be  beyond  her  retaliation,  still  per- 
haps his  purse  might  be  vulnerable. 

"You  know,  Martha,"  confided  Aunt  Dede, 
"I'm  terribly  sorry  that  we're  not  getting  these 
things  for  you.  I'd  always  hoped  that  you  thought 
enough  of  Aaron  to  be  married  to  him.  I  know 
he  thought  a  lot  of  you.    I'm  awfully  surprised." 

"You  needn't  be,"  replied  Martha,  with  a  trace 
of  bitterness  apparent  in  her  voice.  "Men  change 
their  minds,  sometimes,  too  .  .  .  that's  one  of 
their  privileges  .  .  .  masculine  privileges.  When 
we  women  do  it, — we're  inconstant.    But,  don't 
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worry,  Aunt  Dede.  I've  had  one  experience,  and 
Ii  wouldn't  marry  the  very  best  man  alive.  I'm 
training  a  manchild  now,  to  grow  to  be  a  man  .  .  . 
and  I  pray  that  he  never  treats  some  woman  the 
way  the  world  of  men  has  treated  his  mother. 
And,  do  you  know,  I  want  to  get  something  for 
the  new  home,  myself.  I  think  I'll  get  a  lamp. 
I  like  the  sentiment  it  expresses.  His  wife  will 
have  one  light  in  the  house  that  was  put  there  by 
his  old  friend  Martha."  She  bought  a  particu- 
larly beautiful,  and  exceedingly  expensive,  table 
lamp. 
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The  rooms  that  were  prepared,  for  Aaron  and 
his  bride,  were  just  across  the  hall  from  the  room 
occupied  by  Martha  and  Sonny.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly attractive,  when  finished.  One  room 
was  to  be  a  sitting-room,  and  the  other  contained 
the  curly  maple.  On  the  wicker  table  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, Martha's  lamp  glowed  softly  ...  an 
exquisite  symbol  of  a  broken  heart,  and  an  un- 
extinguishable  and  unacknowledged  jealousy. 

Preparing  for  Aaron's  arrival,  Martha  worked 
with  a  feverish  diligence.  She  rehearsed,  with 
herself,  the  manner  which  she  would  assume 
toward  Aaron.  It  was  to  be  friendly  .  .  .  sweet 
.  .  .  gay,  oh,  so  gay  I  The  old  Martha  Farra! 
She  wished  that  there  was  some  man  whom  she 
could  flirt  with.  There  was  Dick,  of  course,  but 
flirting  with  Dick  .  .  .  well,  it  simply  couldn't  be 
done. 

In  her  imaginings,  she  saw  Aaron  across  the 
hall,  with  a  wife !  Cherie  Sweet  was  probably 
pretty.  All  men  liked  pretty  women !  She  twisted 
the  diamond  and  sapphire  circlet  on  her  finger. 
She  vowed  she'd  wear  it !  She'd  flaunt  it  derisively 
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at  Aaron !  She  suffered  nightly  agonies,  and  en- 
dured daily  tortures  .  .  .  tortures  disguised  in 
gayety! 

***** 
When  Aaron  did  arrive,  there  was  none  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  bride  to  be,  than'  Martha. 
She  overacted  her  part,  but  was  too  wrought  up 
to  realize  it. 

"Aaron,  don't  be  so  cruel,"  pleaded  Aunt  Dede. 
"She  wouldn't  listen  to  me,  when  I  wanted  her 
to  marry  me,  at  Christmas,"  he  answered  ear- 
nestly. "She  was  firm  as  a  rock  that  she'd  never 
marry  anybody.  Well,  we're  going  to  blast  the 
rock,  that's  all.  Sometimes  you  have  to  be  cruel, 
in  order  to  be  kind."  He  didn't  realize  that  he 
was  quoting  a  classic. 
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That  Aaron  was  to  be  married,  within  ten 
days  or  so,  to  a  young  lady  from  the  East,  Cherie 
Sweet,  by  name,  was  an  undercurrent  of  interest 
in  the  Stone  household,  with  all  except  Dick.  And 
it  was  a  subject,  the  general  discussion  of  which, 
everyone  seemed  by  common  consent,  to  avoid. 

Dick  and  Aaron  were  very  busy  perfecting  plans 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Dart  Motors.  The  new 
company  was  to  be  Stone-Preston,  Inc.  Dick  was 
to  be  President,  and  Aaron  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
of  the  new  company  was  to  be  none  other  than 
Aunt  Dede.  It  was  a  particularly  happy  com- 
bination. 

*        *        *        *  * 

Martha  knelt  by  Gram's  chair,  and  took  the 
kind  old  hands  in  both  of  hers. 

"Gram,"  she  whispered,  "when  Aaron  and  his 
wife  are  away  on  their  wedding  trip,  I'm  planning 
to  get  some  rooms  for  Sonny  and  me.  It  would 
be  unpleasant  for  them  to  have  me  just  across 
the  hall.  And  she  can  take  my  place  taking  care 
of  you.   She'll  be  sure  to  be  a  nice  woman,  or  else 
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Aaron  wouldn't  want  to  have  her  for  a  wife,  so, 
you  won't  miss  me,  Gram.  And  besides,  I  really 
couldn't  stand  it."  And  Martha  laid  her  head  in 
Gram's  lap  and  shed  some  honest  tears. 

"There,  there,  dearie,"  Gram  patted  the  con- 
vulsing shoulders,  "I  know  just  how  you  feel.  But 
don't  feel  so  badly,  Martha,  I  feel  sure  that 
things'll  come  out  all  right  in  the  end." 

"Don't  let  anyone  know  that  I'm  feeling  the 
way  I  do,"  pleaded  Martha.  "I'm  just  telling 
you,  Gram,  and  I  wouldn't  have  the  others,  least 
of  all  Aaron,  know  it  for  the  world." 

Gram  took  off  her  glasses  to  wipe  the  lenses. 
She  nodded  her  head  ...  the  wise  old  lady 
understood. 

"Did  you  get  her  a  ring,  Aaron,"  asked  Aunt 
Dede. 

"You  bet,"  slangily,  from  Aaron. 

"Is  it  as  nice  as  the  one  you  gave  me  at  Christ- 
mas? My  friendship  ring?"  Martha  asked,  not 
without  malice. 

"Just  as  pretty,"  replied  Aaron,  calmly.  "But 
I  didn't  give  you  that  as  a  Christmas  gift,  if  you 
remember,  Martha?" 

"Of  course,  I  remember,"  she  hastened.  "It 
was  a  friendship  ring." 
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"When  do  you  go  East,  Aaron?"  from  Aunt 
Dede. 

"Dick  and  I  expect  to  leave  tomorrow  night," 
he  replied  easily.  "We  have  some  business  East, 
and  we'll  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Dick's 
going  to  be  best  man,  you  know." 

3}C  3$C  Jjc 

Morning  came,  after  a  sleepless  night  for 
Martha.  Aaron's  sleep  was  troubled,  too,  had 
Martha  only  known  it.  During  the  morning  she 
tried  to  drown  her  misery  in  work.  She  wondered 
whether  she  could  carry  on.  She  had  rented  two 
rooms,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  for  herself 
and  Sonny,  and  she  tried  to  picture  herself  com- 
fortably settled  in  them,  and  earning  a  living  in 
some  office.  It  would  be  hard  for  Sonny  to  get 
along  all  day  while  she  was  away.  But  Sonny 
was  a  manchild,  and  the  Lord  always  looked  after 
manchildren.  She  planned  to  sever  all  connec- 
tions with  the  Stones.  It  would  be  hard,  because 
she  genuinely  loved  them.  She  was  glad  that  she 
had  saved  her  money,  and  she  busied  her  mind 
with  thinking  of  the  future,  as  a  defence  against 
the  miseries  of  the  present.  Aunt  Dede's  eyes 
moistened  quickly,  when  she  heard  that  Martha 
had  rented  rooms,  and  she  hastened  to  call  Aaron 
on  the  phone. 
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"Call  up  the  landlady,  and  tell  her  that  she's 
changed  her  mind,  and  won't  need  the  rooms,"  he 
ordered,  brusquely.  As  he  hung  up  the  receiver, 
his  own  eyes  were  suspiciously  moist. 

In  the  afternoon  the  house  was  quiet.  Sonny 
was  out  playing  and  Dick  had  taken  Gram  to  see 
a  specialist,  whom  they  thought  might  give  her 
some  help  for  her  feet.  Martha  crept  quietly  to 
the  door  of  the  enchanted  rooms. 

"Just  for  one  more  look,"  she  told  herself. 
She  opened  the  door  .  .  .  and  Aaron  arose  from 
the  chair  by  the  wicker  table,  on  which  her  lamp 
stood  so  resplendently.  She  had  thought  that  he 
was  at  the  factory.  To  meet  him  thus,  laid  low 
her  defences. 

"Come  in,  Martha,"  he  invited,  "and  admire 
things  with  me.  You  and  Aunt  Dede  made  a 
mighty  fine  job  of  this,"  he  complimented. 

Martha  clutched  at  her  poise,  and  in  a  measure 
regained  it. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it.  I  just  thought  I'd  see  if 
there  was  anything  we  had  forgotten  ...  the 
reason  I  came  in."    She  explained  too  carefully. 

"You're  an  awfully  good  girl,  Martha,  and  I'm 
glad  that  you're  going  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  my  wife.    And  girlie,"  he  bent  over  her 
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chalklike  face,  "how  about  a  kiss  before  the  bride 
gets  here?" 

The  dammed  up  torrents  of  anger  and  jealousy 
tore  through  Martha's  self-control.  So  .  .  .  that 
was  what  he  thought  of  her!  The  carefully  culti- 
vated habit  of  self-repression,  the  John  Farra 
Martha,  became  as  a  scattered  wraith.  The  old 
impulsive  Martha  flamed. 

"You  contemptible  coward,"  she  panted,  "you 
called  me  a  liar  once,  and  now  you  think  I'm 
worse  .  .  .  that  I'm  that  kind  of  a  woman !"  She 
pulled  off  the  diamond  and  sapphire  ring,  and 
threw  it  at  him.  It  struck  the  wall  and  rebounded 
tinklingly  to  the  floor,  where  it  rolled  until  it 
found  a  hiding  place. 

"I  don't  want  your  friendship!"  she  stormed. 
"I  hate  you !  You're  more  cruel  even  that  Barry ! 
You  made  me  love  you,  and  then  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
thought  you  were  so  fine  and  good!  But  you're 
not  .  .  .  you're  like  all  the  rest!  You've  hurt 
me,  Aaron,  more  than  Barry  ever  did.  Because 
I  didn't  love  him  .  .  .  and  I  did  love  you !  You're 
cruel  .  .  .  you  are  .  .  .  you  are!" 

Aaron  reached  toward  her,  but  she  struck  at 
him  wildly  with  doubled  fists. 

"Don't  touch  me!    I  could  kill  you!"  she 
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fought.  He  caught  the  blindly  flung  blows  in  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  very  much  as  a  player  catches 
a  ball,  and  held  the  twisting  hands  closely,  while 
Martha  struggled  frantically  to  get  free. 

"Thank  the  Lord!"  he  whispered  fervently. 
Martha  suddenly  ceased  her  struggles. 

"Listen,  Martha,"  Aaron's  voice  was  low  and 
husky,  "we've  both  called  each  other  ugly  names, 
but  we've  neither  of  us  meant  them.  You  wouldn't 
listen  to  me  at  Christmas,  but  now  you've  just  got 
to  listen.  After  I'm  through,  if  you  say  you  don't 
love  me,  I'll  go  away  and  leave  you  alone.  Now, 
get  this.  .  .  .  There  isn't  any  Cherie  Sweet,  or 
any  other  woman,  but  you.  You  wouldn't  listen 
to  me  at  Christmas,  and  your  letters  since  then 
were  all  stand-offish.  This  Cherie  Sweet  business 
was  the  only  way  I  could  think  of  to  bring  you 
out  of  that  confounded  shell  you've  built  around 
yourself.  Listen  .  .  .  dearest,  I  love  you  .  .  . 
and  you  love  me.  .  .  .  Yes,  you  do.  .  .  .  These 
things  here  are  yours  and  Sonny's  and  mine.  Per- 
haps I  have  been  cruel  .  .  .  but  you  wouldn't  listen 
otherwise.  I  had  to  be  cruel,  my  own  girl,  to 
make  you  see.  Forgive  me,  Martha,  will  you, 
dearest?  I  love  you  .  .  .  love  you!" 

And  the  sobbing  Martha  was  gathered  into 
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arms  that  comforted,  and  soothed  with  lips  that 
caressed,  while  she  wept  out  the  grief,  and  jeal- 
ousy that  had  long  been  gnawing  at  her  happiness, 
and  fattening  on  her  grievous  imaginings. 

"What's  th'  matter  with  Mummie?"  demanded 
Sonny  appearing  in  the  doorway,  "what  cha 
makin'  her  cry  for?"  He  scowled  belligerently 
at  Aaron,  and  advanced  threateningly  toward  him. 

"Mummie  has  lost  her  ring  on  the  floor,  Sonny. 
Do  you  suppose  you  can  help  her  find  it?" 

"That's  nuthin'  to  cry  over,"  declared  Sonny 
with  scorn.  "You  can  get  a  lotta  rings  like  that 
at  th'  Five  an'  Ten.  Here  it  is,  anyway."  Sonny 
bobbed  under  the  table  and  brought  up  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  his  mother's  tears. 

Sonny  bounded  out  of  the  room,  and  Martha, 
a  crinkly  smile  on  her  tearwet  face,  slipped  the 
circlet  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand. 

"That's  where  it  should  have  been  right  along, 
but,  thank  Heaven,  everything's  all  right,  after 
all!"  And  Aaron  sat  down  in  the  new  wicker 
chair,  and  drew  Martha  to  his  knee. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "let's  talk  about  getting  mar- 
ried. Which  shall  it  be?  Do  you  want  to  elope, 
or  have  a  wedding?" 

"I  think  we'd  better  ask  Aunt  Dede,"  replied 
Martha,  of  the  happy  heart. 
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"That's  a  good  idea,"  agreed  Aaron,  "she 
knows  all  about  it,  anyway.  She's  been  the  great- 
est help,  in  this  mess,  Martha.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  her,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  put  it  over, 
I'm  afraid." 

"Aaron,"  she  sat  up  very  straight,  and  accused 
him,  "did  you  and  Aunt  Dede  cook  this  up  between 
you?  Did  she  know  all  the  time  what  you  were 
doing?" 

"Witnesses  are  not  required  to  incriminate 
themselves,  Your  Honoress,"  replied  Aaron, 
saluting  his  bride-to-be  in  good  old  time  honored 
style. 

***** 

They  were  to  be  married  early  in  July.  As 
usual,  Aunt  Dede  was  to  be  mistress  of  cere- 
monies. 

"Martha,"  she  stated  with  customary  decision, 
"is  to  have  a  real  wedding.  Oh,  not  a  church 
affair,  of  course,  but  a  pretty  home  wedding,  with 
flowers  and  all  the  fixings." 

"Ice  cream  and  cake,"  prompted  Sonny. 

As  was  the  custom,  when  anything  of  impor- 
tance needed  to  be  discussed,  the  family  met  in 
conclave. 

"We're  just  like  the  Indians  you  were  telling 
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me  about,  Arwon,"  said  Sonny.  "We're  holding 
a  Council  of  War." 

"That's  an  appropriate  thing  to  hold  before  a 
wedding,"  was  Dick's  observation. 

"Only,  Mummie  and  Arwon's  never  goin'  to 
fight,"  carefully  stated  Sonny. 

"Of  course  not,"  smiled  Gram,  surveying  the 
family  over  the  top  of  her  specs. 

"We've  done  all  of  our  fighting  beforehand," 
declared  Aaron,  picking  up  Martha's  hand  and 
kissing  the  little  finger  that  still  ached  during 
damp  weather. 

"Now  that  Aunt  Dede's  told  us  just  what  her 
plans  are  for  our  wedding,"  he  said,  "we'll  tell 
you  what  our  plans  are  for  our  honeymoon.  Shall 
we,  Martha?" 

Martha  nodded,  and  Aaron  went  on. 

"First  thing,  we  are  going  to  Hyde  Park.  I 
have  a  little  place  down  there  that  we  both  think 
could  be  fixed  up  as  a  sort  of  summer  cottage.  It 
was  where  I  lived  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  we  have 
a  sentimental  feeling  for  the  country  'round  Hyde 
Park.   Used  to  go  to  school  together  there." 

Sonny  climbed  on  Aaron's  knee. 

"Oh,  Arwon,  can  I  go  fishin'  there?" 

Dick  had  an  inspiration. 

"Why  don't  you  take  my  old  car,  and  go  in 
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that?  The  roads  to  Albany  are  all  pretty  near 
state  roads,  and  it 'd  be  no  end  of  a  lark." 

uAnd  we  could  have  a  little  tent,  and  camp!" 
exclaimed  the  old  happy  Martha. 

uAn'  I  could  take  Tige,"  squealed  Sonny. 

/  sjc  *f*  *f*  ^fc  *f* 

Only  the  members  of  the  family  were  present 
at  the  wedding.  But  it  lacked  nothing  in  the  way 
of  beauty  and  solemnity.  After  the  ceremony, 
Aunt  Dede  and  Sonny  served  the  wedding  lun- 
cheon. Sonny  felt  his  importance,  and  was  unduly 
excited  over  the  prospect  of  a  trip.  That  he  had 
a  new  daddy  did  not  enter  into  his  child  horizon. 

They  left  in  a  shower  of  rice,  accompaniment  of 
all  properly  managed  weddings;  Martha  and 
Aaron,  with  Sonny  between,  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  faithful  little  red  car,  Tige  and  the  luggage, 
together  with  a  small  tent,  in  the  rear. 

"It's  so  lovely  out  of  doors,"  murmured  Mar- 
tha, happy  in  Aaron's  closeness  and  pillowing 
Sonny's  droopy  head  on  her  arm.  "I'm  glad  we 
can  tent,  and  won't  have  to  go  to  a  stuffy  hotel." 

They  had  been  riding  since  early  afternoon,  and 
had  stopped  by  the  wayside  only  long  enough  to 
sup  from  the  basket  that  Aunt  Dede  had  packed. 
The  sun  was  beginning  to  hide  behind  the  horizon, 
and  Sonny  to  nod  his  head  in  weariness. 
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"I've  never  slept  out  of  doors,"  added  Martha, 
rather  dubiously.  "I  don't  know  whether  I'd 
like  it  or  not." 

"You  just  wait  'till  you've  tried  it  once,"  said 
the  happy  Aaron.  "You  won't  want  to  sleep  in 
a  house,  after  you've  had  a  sample  of  sleeping  out 
of  doors." 

He  guided  the  little  car  along  the  state  road 
until  they  came  to  a  lane,  and  brought  it  to  a  stop 
just  beyond  a  little  grove  of  locust  trees.  Martha 
could  hear  the  tinkle  of  a  brook,  and  from  a  dis- 
tant farm,  came  the  muffled  lowing  of  a  cow. 

Aaron  helped  her  out,  and  placed  the  sleeping 
Sonny  on  cushions  in  the  rear  of  the  car.  Tige 
awakened  long  enough  to  snuggle  close  up  to 
Sonny,  and  then,  with  great  sign  of  content,  he 
dropped  off  to  sleep  again.  Tige  was  in  the  Dog 
Heaven  that  is  granted  to  some  dogs  while  they 
are  still  on  earth. 

They  put  up  the  tent  in  a  clear  space  in  the 
locust  grove,  and  folded  blankets  to  serve  as  a 
mattress.  Together  they  undressed  Sonny,  with- 
out waking  him,and  laid  him,  snugly  covered,  on 
the  blanket  bed,  then  disposed  themselves  between 
the  blankets. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  sleeping  outdoors  so  much," 
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observed  Martha,  "if  I  didn't  have  to  take  off  my 
clothes.  Suppose  something  should  happen  in 
the  night,  here  we'd  be  out  on  the  country  road 
with  most  of  our  clothes  off." 

"Wouldn't  be  any  worse  than  having  some- 
thing happen  if  we  were  in  a  house,"  reasoned 
Aaron.    "Suppose  the  house  burned  down." 

She  tried  to  adjust  herself  comfortably  on  the 
blankets.  The  ground  was  rather  unyielding,  and 
she  was  wide  awake.  The  trees  in  the  grove 
rustled. 

"I  think  I  hear  a  noise,"  she  whispered. 

"Guess  it's  someone  downstairs,"  rumbled 
Aaron,  in  her  ear. 

"Do  you  suppose  there  are  any  tramps,  or  cows, 
or  snakes  roaming  around?" 

"Nope.  We're  not  afraid  of  tramps,  the  cows 
are  all  in  the  barn,  and  this  tent's  snakeproof, 
see,"  he  took  her  hand  and  guided  it  to  the  side 
of  the  canvas  floor.  "A  snake  couldn't  get  in 
there,  so  you  go  to  sleep,  like  a  good  girl,  and 
don't  say  another  word  until  morning.  Wait,  and 
I'll  try  a  stunt  to  make  you  go  to  sleep."  He 
slipped  his  arm  under  her  shoulders,  and  pillowed 
her  head,  then  with  his  free  hand  gently  rubbed 
her  temple  with  a  slowly  circular  movement,  and 
Martha  drifted  off  to  slumber,  a  smile  upon  her 
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lips,  and  a  great  happiness  and  contentment  within 
her  heart. 

***** 

The  music  of  rippling  brook  and  singing  bird 
awakened  Martha  in  the  morning.  Aaron  and 
Sonny  were  already  up,  busily  frying  bacon  and 
boiling  coffee.  Aaron  was  also  instructing  Sonny 
to  call  him  "daddy"  instead  of  "Arwon."  Tige 
was  nosing  among  the  various  entrancing  odors  in 
the  locust  grove.  She  washed  in  the  water  that 
Aaron  had  brought  from  the  brook. 

Breakfast  never  tasted  so  delicious.  Sonny 
drank  milk  that  Aaron  had  brought  from  the 
nearby  farm. 

"It  tastes  diffrunt  from  regular  milk,"  ex- 
claimed Sonny. 

"By  the  way,  Martha,"  said  Aaron  as  they 
packed  to  resume  their  journey,  "what  does  the  A. 
stand  for  in  Sonny's  name?  You  told  me  his 
name  was  Bernard  A.,  but  I've  never  heard  you 
call  him  anything  but  Sonny." 

"The  A.  stands  for  a  name  that  I  call  him  just 
to  myself,"  she  teased.  It  was  fun  to  tease  Aaron. 
He  arose  from  his  packing,  and  grasped  her  by 
the  shoulders. 

"Woman,"   he   cried,   with  mock  sternness, 
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"you're  evading  the  authority  of  your  husband. 
Answer  at  once,  or  take  a  beating!  What  does 
the  A.  stand  for?" 

"It  is  the  name  of  a  little  boy  I  used  to  play 
with  once  .  .  .  Aaron  .  .  .  perhaps  it  was  wicked 
of  me,"  she  murmured.  "But  no  one  knew  about 
it  but  me,"  she  added,  defensively. 

Aaron  folded  her  in  his  arms.    "I  like  that  kind 

of  wickedness,  dearest,"  he  whispered  into  her 

hair.   "But  we've  got  to  give  him  a  regular  he-boy 

name  before  he  goes  to  school  next  fall.  And, 

he's  never  been  christened  .  .  .  why  not  name  him 

John,  after  your  father?   It 'd  be  cruel  to  call  him 

Sonny  when  he  goes  to  school." 

***** 

A  squeal  from  Sonny,  who,  with  Tige,  was 
playing  around  the  rocks  near  the  burned  out 
campfire,  brought  both  Martha  and  Aaron  to  his 
side. 

"Oh,  Mummie,  there's  a  snake  's  big  's  your 
arm,  behind  that  stone,  an'  he  'most  bit  my  hand 
off !"  A  tiny  gartersnake  wriggled  away  from  the 
investigating  nose  of  Tige.  Martha  hugged  her 
shuddering  son  in  her  arms. 

"Darling,  that  little  snake  wouldn't  hurt  you. 
And  you  mustn't  exaggerate  so.  It's  'most  as  bad 
as  lying !" 
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Snug,  between  his  mother  and  Aaron,  as  the 
journey  was  resumed,  Sonny  asked,  "Daddy 
Arwon,  what's  it  mean  to  'zaggerate?" 

"Ask  your  Mummie,  Sonny,  she  knows,"  and 
Aaron  smiled  into  the  eyes  of  Martha. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  they  chugged 
into  Hyde  Park.  It  had  been  five  years  since 
Martha  had  left  the  little  town,  and  she  was  alert 
to  every  tree  and  house  along  the  road. 

"I  wonder  if  we'll  see  Momma?"  she  asked 
Aaron. 

"Of  course,  we'll  see  her,"  he  answered.  "And 
we'll  see  all  your  old  friends,  too.  And  you  are 
going  to  hold  your  head  high,  my  dear.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  see  that  you're  getting  along  all 
right,  they'll  flock  to  see  you  just  as  though  they 
were  your  dearest  friends.  Don't  forget  that 
you're  as  good  as  the  best  of  them,  and  better 
than  most  of  them.  They'll  come  around,  all 
right,  all  right.    You  wait  and  see!" 

They  drove  up  to  the  old  Preston  house,  and 
parked  the  car  under  the  appletree  in  the  yard. 

"Oh,  see,  Aaron,  here's  that  darling  old 
scraper !  Do  you  remember  the  time  I  fell  over 
it?" 

"That  time  when  you  came  to  get  your  wheel? 
I  sure  do  remember." 
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When  they  opened  the  front  door,  a  strong 
smell  of  mustiness  met  them. 

'There's  one  thing  certain,"  stated  Aaron,  as 
they  entered  the  dark  room.  "And  that  is  we  go 
to  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  tonight.  This  place  is 
too  musty  for  my  wife  and  little  boy  to  sleep  in. 
Needs  a  good  airing  and  cleaning  before  we  can 
stay  here." 

"Won't  it  be  fun,  Aaron,  cleaning  it  up?" 
Martha  enthused. 

They  stayed  at  the  hotel  during  the  entire 
process  of  cleaning  the  old  cottage.  Furniture 
that  was  worth  saving,  or  of  value  from  a  senti- 
mental standpoint,  was  either  cleaned  for  use,  or 
packed  away  in  the  attic.  Aaron  would  not  allow 
Martha  to  do  any  part  of  the  actual  work. 

"You're  so  obstinate,"  she  told  him  once,  when 
he  objected  to  her  wiping  the  woodwork  in  the 
old  sitting-room. 

"No,  I'm  not  obstinate,"  he  replied,  taking  the 
cloth  from  her  hands  and  pushing  her  into  a  chair. 
"I'm  simply  determined  that  this  trip  is  going  to 
be  a  rest  for  you.  Besides,  I  know  ...  I 
lived  here  when  I  was  a  kid  in  ragged  overalls, 
and  father  was  the  town  tinsmith.  And  Mrs. 
Aaron  Preston  is  going  to  have  someone  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  these  little  birds  in  the  appletree, 
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are  great  at  spreading  news.  Your  husband  knows 
what  he's  about.   You  wait  ..." 

2$C  jjc  -|c  5jc  «jc 

One  evening,  they  walked  down  the  road  to  the 
old  schoolhouse.  They  explored  the  woods  where 
they  had  played  when  they  were  children. 

On  down  the  road,  they  passed  the  little  cedar 
grove,  near  Martha's  old  home.  Martha  stopped 
and  inhaled  deeply  of  the  old  familiar  odors ;  the 
cedars  were  thinner  than  they  had  been  in  the 
grove,  and  the  rocks  appeared  smaller. 

"Things  like  that  always  seem  smaller  after  you 
have  been  away  for  a  few  years,"  explained 
Aaron.  "I  used  to  think  the  hotel  was  a  palace, 
when  I  was  a  kid,  and  now  it  seems  a  funny  little 
house  to  me." 

The  old  Farra  house  was  gone.  A  modern 
house  stood  on  the  little  knoll,  guarded  by  the 
still  faithful  cherry  tree  sentinels.  The  old  corn- 
crib  had  been  made  into  a  garage. 

"It  doesn't  seem  the  same,"  sighed  Martha. 
"Come,  Aaron,  let  us  go  back.  This  place  de- 
presses me." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  village,  the  road 
through  the  woods  was  dark.  The  sky  was  over- 
cast, and  a  storm  threatened. 
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"Look's  as  though  we  might  get  a  wetting," 
said  Aaron,  "and  we're  a  good  two  miles  from 
home." 

"I  don't  mind,  if  you  don't,"  said  Martha. 
"When  I  was  little  I  always  wanted  to  be  out  in 
the  rain  without  an  umbrella,  and  get  soaking  wet, 
but  Momma  wouldn't  let  me." 

"I  wish  it  wasn't  so  dark,"  complained  Sonny. 
"Pick  me  up,  will  you,  Daddy  Arwon?" 

"Big  boys  like  you  are  never  carried,  old  man," 
encouraged  Aaron;  "besides,  we've  got  to  take 
care  of  Mummie." 

"There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  darling," 
soothed  Martha.  She  slipped  her  hand  into 
Aaron's.   "Not  with  you  here,"  she  whispered. 

"When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  used  to  lay  in  bed 
and  think  about  going  through  these  woods  after 
dark."  She  laughed  softly.  "I  would  get  so 
frightened  that  I'd  call  Poppa." 

"It's  not  so  bad  when  you  really  do  it.  Is  it?" 
asked  Aaron. 

"It's  fun.    But  it's  a  bit  spooky." 

"What  is  'spooky'?"  quavered  Sonny,  tighten- 
ing his  hold  on  Aaron's  hand. 

"Mummie  is  joking,  and  she  mustn't  do  it," 
reproved  Aaron,  giving  Martha's  hand  a  sharp 
little  shake. 
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As  they  neared  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a  figure 
stepped  out  of  the  shadows.  A  man's  bulk  loomed 
large  in  the  darkness,  and  Martha's  heart  quaked 
with  sudden  fright.  She  clung  to  Aaron's  arm, 
and  felt  his  muscles  harden. 

"Don't  hold  my  arm,"  he  whispered. 
Sonny  began  to  whimper  softly,  and  Tige 
emitted  a  deep-throated  growl. 
"Dark  night,"  said  the  wayfarer. 
"Sure  is,"  agreed  Aaron.    "Looks  like  rain." 
They  passed  on,  and  Martha  drew  a  long 
breath.    Sonny  peered  over  his  shoulder  appre- 
hensively, and  the  hair  on  Tige's  back  rose  brush- 
like, as  he  walked  stifflegged  at  Sonny's  side. 
Aaron  took  Martha's  hand  again  in  his. 
"Why  didn't  you  want  me  to  hold  your  arm?" 
she  whispered. 

"Well,"  he  said,  carelessly,  "if  that  chap 
wanted  to  shake  hands,  it  wouldn't  be  polite  not 
to  be  ready  for  him,  you  know." 

"I  feel  rain,"  announced  Sonny,  holding  his  free 
hand  palm  up  to  the  sky. 

"You're  going  to  get  that  wetting  you  wished 
for  when  you  were  a  little  girl,  Martha,"  prom- 
ised Aaron.  "And,  we  are  a  good  mile  from 
home." 

Soon,  the  rain  was  falling  steadily.    Low,  dis- 
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tant  thunder  rumbled.  The  wind  droned  in  the 
woods  behind  them,  and  a  swirl  of  dust  blew  along 
the  road. 

"This  is  just  as  good  as  any  thrills  I  ever 
imagined,"  laughed  Martha,  holding  her  face  up 
to  the  rain.  "It's  just  wonderful,  and  I  feel  so 
happy,  and  free  ..." 

"And  wet,"  added  Aaron. 

The  rain  came  down  harder. 

"Hear  my  feet  sqush  in  my  shoes,  Mummie." 

"It's  as  good  as  going  in  bathing,"  laughed 
Martha.    "My  feet  are  squshing,  too." 

"You're  both  a  couple  of  kiddies,"  was  Aaron's 
opinion. 

Martha's  dress  hung  soppily,  and  Aaron's  soft 
shirt  clung  to  his  arms  and  shoulders.  Sonny 
loosened  his  hold  of  Aaron's  hand,  and  skipped 
on  ahead,  his  face  up  to  the  rain,  trying  to  drink 
the  drops,  while  Tige  trotted  steadily  along,  his 
tail  down  and  ears  drooping.  Tige  was  the  only 
member  of  the  party  that  did  not  respond  en- 
thusiastically to  the  certainty  of  getting  a  wetting. 

When  they  were  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
house,  a  jagged  flash  of  lightning  split  the  sky, 
followed  by  a  deafening  crash  of  thunder.  Sonny 
and  Tige  raced  to  the  shelter  of  the  porch,  and 
Aaron,  stooping,  lifted  Martha  in  his  arms,  and 
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sprinted  through  the  downpouring  torrent.  Sonny 
squealed  with  delight,  as  Martha  wrung  the  water 
from  her  skirt. 

"We  couldn't  be  any  wetter  if  we'd  gone  in 
bathing,  or  fallen  overboard,"  Aaron  kicked  off 
his  rain  and  mud  soaked  shoes. 

"Oh,  but  Aaron,"  chanted  Martha,  "it's  been 
simply  ge-lo-ri-us !" 

In  her  bed,  that  night,  Martha  listened  to  the 
drip  of  the  rain  on  the  eaves.  It  lulled  her  to 
slumber,  and  she  gave  a  long  sigh  of  content. 
Aaron  reached  out  a  long  arm  and  drew  her  close. 

"Can't  you  go  to  sleep,  dearest?" 

"I  can,  but  I  don't  want  to.  I  want  to  stay 
awake  and  listen  to  the  rain,  and  just  think,  and 
think  and  think  about  how  happy  I  am.  And, 
Aaron,  I'm  so  glad  there  isn't  any  Cherie  Sweet. 
I'm  as  jealous  of  her  as  I  can  be,  even  now." 

"Can't  very  well  be  jealous  of  yourself,  Mrs. 
Preston.  Better  go  to  sleep,  if  you  want  to  go 
fishing  tomorrow." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  Martha's  cup  of  happiness,  there  was  but 
one  bitter  drop.  Her  mother  refused  to  speak 
to  her,  when  they  met  on  the  street,  and  when 
Martha  called  at  the  Farra  house,  her  ring  at 
the  door  was  not  answered,  although  she  was  sure 
that  someone  was  moving  around  inside.  It 
seemed  very  strange  to  her  to  have  to  ring  the 
bell  at  the  door  of  her  old  home,  instead  of  walk- 
ing in,  unannounced. 

At  the  drug  store — ever  the  clubroom  of  the 
town  gossips — Martha  had  learned  that  Suzanne 
had  married  her  German  professor,  greatly  to 
Kate's  delight.  A  professor  in  the  family  was 
such  a  mark  of  distinction ! 

When  she  returned  to  the  old  Preston  cottage, 
after  her  unsuccessful  call  at  her  old  home,  she 
tried  to  hide  her  tear-stained  face  from  Aaron. 
But  he  placed  his  hand  under  her  chin,  and  raised 
her  face  to  kindly  scrutiny. 

"What  is  it,  dearest?  What's  troubling  my 
wife?" 

Martha  had  long  since  ceased  trying  to  evade 
the  truth  with  Aaron. 
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She  told  him  about  her  mother's  coldness,  and 
her  sorrow  was  softened  by  the  sweet  comfort  in 
her  husband's  caress. 

>|c  5$C  3{c  2fi  jjfi 

It  was  Sonny  who  finally  brought  about  a  happy 
reconciliation.  Although  Kate  might  turn  aside 
from  Martha's  advances,  she  was  human  enough 
to  feel  a  keen  curiosity  regarding  her  grandson, 
and  also  a  certain  pride  in  the  sturdy  little  fellow, 
as  he  played  along  the  shaded  Hyde  Park  streets, 
or  rode  beside  his  mother  and  Aaron,  in  their 
motor  car. 

Automobiles,  then,  were  a  luxury  that  only  the 
well-to-do  could  afford,  and  Kate  experienced  an 
unacknowledged  gratification  in  having  the  Hyde 
Park  populace  see  her  daughter  riding  in  one. 

What  though  Aaron  Preston  had  been  a  poor 
boy  .  .  .  son  of  the  village  tinsmith!  Poor 
boys  often  became  rich  men,  Kate  reasoned. 

She  wished  that  she  had  answered  Martha's 
ring,  the  other  day.  Aaron,  too,  was  so  fine  look- 
ing, now,  and  they  must  be  getting  along  pretty 
well,  or  they  could  not  have  fixed  the  old  Preston 
place  up  the  way  they  had.  Even  the  old  willow 
trees  across  the  railroad  tracks  had  been  treated 
by  a  tree  surgeon,  who  had  come  from  Newburg 
to  do  the  work.    The  old  house  had  been  refur- 
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nished,  and  at  the  drygoods  store,  during  one  of 
Kate's  shopping  trips,  she  learned  that  "when 
Aaron  Preston's  wife — Martha  Farra  that  was 
— comes  in  to  buy,  she  gets  whatever  she  wants 
regardless  of  the  price,  and  she  has  the  most 
gorgeous  diamond  ring!"  Money  was  ever 
loquacious ! 

>js  H«  % 

Kate  dressed,  one  morning,  with  unusual  care, 
and  strolled  along  the  street  where  Sonny  was 
throwing  a  ball  for  Tige  to  chase.  She  stopped, 
for  a  moment,  to  watch  the  play,  and  then  called 
to  Sonny.  Sonny  was  friendly,  and  approached 
the  prettily  dressed  lady,  with  a  smile. 

"Whose  little  boy  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  Mummie's  little  boy.  But  I've  got  a  new 
daddy.  We  live  a  long  way  from  here,"  went 
on  Sonny,  "and  my  new  daddy's  the  greatest  man 
you  ever  saw.  He's  awful  good  to  Mummie,  too, 
an'  she  doesn't  cry  any  more.  'Ceptin'  last  night, 
she  did.  That's  an  awful  nice  bag  you've  got, 
an'  you're  an'  awful  pretty  lady." 

Something  in  the  place  where  Kate's  heart  was 
supposed  to  be,  gave  a  little  jump. 

"What  was  your  Mummie  crying  about,  little 
boy?"  she  asked  ingratiatingly. 

"I  dunno,"  replied  Sonny,  his  eyes  on  the  pretty 
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knitted  bag.  ''Someone  she  went  to  visit  made 
her  feel  bad,  but  I  don't  know  who  't  was.  Daddy 
was  awful  mad  though.  When  he  left  Mummie, 
and  went  out  to  chop  some  wood,  I  heard  him 
say  'damned  old  cat,'  but  there  wasn't  any  cat 
'round,  that  I  could  see.  Guess  some  cat  some- 
where must  'v  scratched  Mummie." 

"Will  you  take  me  to  call  upon  your  Mummie, 
some  day?"  asked  Kate. 

"Sure,  I  will,"  eagerly  responded  Sonny.  "Come 
right  along  now.  I  want  her  and  Daddy  Arwon 
to  see  how  pretty  you  are.  But  don't  stay  too 
long,  'cause  just  's  soon  's  they  get  the  dishes 
washed  we're  goin'  out  to  get  a  boat  to  sail  on  th' 
river." 

They  found  Martha  and  Aaron  washing  the 
breakfast  dishes.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock, 
but  "this  was  vacation,"  Aaron  said,  and  they 
didn't  have  to  rush  the  dishes  through  just  as  soon 
as  a  meal  was  over. 

"One  of  the  joys  of  being  on  vacation,"  accord- 
ing to  Martha,  "is  to  leave  the  dishes  until  you 
get  ready  to  wash  them,  and  not  feel  guilty  about 
it." 

Sonny  ushered  Kate  through  the  hall  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Mummie,"  he  shouted,  "here's  a  lady  to  see 
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you.  I'd  interduce  you,"  he  said,-  turning  to  Kate, 
"only  I  don't  know  your  name." 

"I'm  your  grandmother,  dear,"  said  Kate,  as 
she   kissed    Martha,    and    shook    hands  with 

Martha's  husband. 

***** 

"She's  a  very  grand  old  lady,  at  that,"  re- 
marked Aaron,  that  evening  as  they  were  discus- 
sing the  events  of  the  day. 

"Daddy  Arwon,"  Sonny  paused  in  the  act  of 
unlacing  his  shoes  before  going  to  bed,  "what's 
become  of  that  'damned  old  cat'  you  were  so  mad 
about  yest'day?" 

"There  isn't  any,  Sonny.  Go  to  bed  now,  like 
a  good  boy,"  answered  Aaron,  exchanging  a  hu- 
morously understanding  glance  with  his  wife. 
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Epilogue 

A  FEW  years  have  passed.  The  wheel  of  time 
has  brought  the  inevitable  changes.  The  World 
War  has  come  and  gone.  Suffrage  for  women  has 
ceased  to  be  grist  for  the  conversational  mill,  and  • 
the  failure  or  success  of  prohibition  is  now  the 
mooted  question  of  the  day. 

Stone  &  Preston,  Inc.,  has  prospered.  The 
factory  has  moved  to  a  city  in  Michigan.  They 
manufacture  a  medium-priced  automobile,  and 
cater  to  the  needs  of  the  great  middle  class  people. 

Dick  Stone — he  brought,  from  "over  seas,"  an 
empty  sleeve — is  still  president  of  Stone  &  Pres- 
ton, Inc.  Aaron  is  still  vice-president  and  mana- 
ger, although  Dick  says. 

"Aaron's  the  whole  thing,  really.    I'm  only  a 
figurehead." 

The  wheel  of  time  has  brought  changes  in  the 
vehicle  of  commerce  and  pleasure.  The  panting, 
noisy  autos  of  a  few  years  back,  have  given  way  to 
luxuriously  rolling  palaces — equipped  with  clocks, 
vanity  cases,  cigarette  lighters — the  latter,  by  the 
way,  used  almost  equally  by  both  male  and  female 
passengers. 
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Martha  has  been  happy,  since  her  marriage 
with  Aaron,  and  the  tonic  of  her  happiness  has 
brought  into  bloom  the  flower  of  her  womanhood. 
She  has  forced  the  harassing  events  of  the  past 
into  the  background  of  her  memory,  and  they 
serve  her  only  as  negative  experiences  should 
serve,  as  teachers. 

It  would  be  hard  to  recognize  the  slender,  dark- 
haired  stripling,  soon  to  graduate  from  High 
School,  as  Sonny.  He  has,  by  the  way,  been 
christened  John  A.  Preston,  and  his  qualities  and 
mannerisms  continually  bring  to  Martha  a  sweetly 
tender  memory  of  her  father.  The  boys  at  school 
call  him  "Pressy,"  but  Martha  likes  to  call  him 
"John,"  and  Aaron  always  calls  him  "Son." 

An  important  addition  to  the  family  of  Preston, 
is  Elizabeth,  aged  eight  years,  given  to  dreamings 
and  imaginings,  and  extravagance  of  speech. 
Little  "Dede"  is  her  mother's  delight.  Disap- 
pointments and  humiliations,  Martha  has  decided, 
shall  not  be  the  portion  of  this  little  Princess 
Claribelle. 

Aunt  Dede  is  keeping  house  for  Dick.  They 
live  just  around  the  corner,  from  the  Prestons, 
where  Aunt  Dede  as  ever  lends  a  helping  hand  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  bringing  up  of  a 
family. 
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"Gram  would  love  to  see  the  children  now," 
Martha  often  mourns.  But  Gram's  poor  tired 
feet  are  at  rest  forever. 

Kate  Farra  still  lives  in  Hyde  Park.  She  has 
mellowed  during  the  years,  and  is  inordinately 
proud  of  her  grandchildren.  Kate's  cheek  is 
ruddy,  and  her  hair  but  slightly  grey.  With  the 
peculiarity  of  advanced  years,  she  tells  her  friends 
that  "when  Martie  was  a  child,  she  was  always 
such  a  comfort  to  me, — and  bright  at  school! — 
well,  it's  not  good  taste  to  brag  about  your  own 
children,  so  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it!" 

Each  year,  the  Prestons  try  to  spend  a  certain 
time  in  the  little  cottage  in  Hyde  Park.  They 
have  traveled  in  California,  and  in  Florida.  They 
have  fished  in  Canada  and  in  Maine.  But  it  is  the 
Hudson  that  calls  them,  in  the  summertime,  and 
they  spend  what  they  call  their  "Annual  Honey- 
moon," in  Hyde  Park. 

***** 

It  is  August,  and  the  katydids  are  contradicting 
each  other  in  the  willows  that  still  border  the 
river  bank  before  the  Hyde  Park  cottage. 

Young  John  and  little  Dede  are  at  Grandma's, 
making  fudge.  Grandma  Farra,  according  to 
Dede,  is  a  "wiz"  at  making  candy. 

Martha  and  Aaron  are  seated  on  the  grass  be- 
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neath  the  willows;  Martha  reading  a  magazine, 
and  Aaron  thoughtfully  sketching  an  "idea"  that 
has  come  to  him  regarding  a  change  in  the  motor 
in  the  new  S-P  cars  for  the  coming  year.  He 
tucked  the  sketch  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  threw 
away  his  half-smoked  cigar,  then  put  his  arm 
around  Martha  and  drew  her  closely  to  his  side. 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Preston,  that  you're  the 
most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world?" 

Martha  threw  aside  her  magazine,  and  rum- 
pled her  husband's  shock  of  black  hair, 

"Don't  you  know  it's  wicked  to  exaggerate?" 
she  answered. 

Little  Dede  appeared  over  the  the  bank,  bear- 
ing a  plate  of  fudge.  She  viewed  her  parents 
severely. 

"I  sh'd  think  if  you  folks  want  t'  spoon,  you'd 
go  in  th'  house,  an'  not  sit  out  here,  where  every- 
body in  Hyde  Park  can  see  you." 

END 
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